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Editorial — 


“Letter to Virginia” 


University of California 
Medical Center 


San Francisco 
Dear Virginia: 


You ask me for “any information you might have on bacteria harm- 
ful to man.” Since I have spent my life on this subject, and so did 
my father before me, and since I am, I am sure, older than your father 
and mother, I cannot send you all the information I have without send- 
ing you my library and writing a book for you. 

The best I can do is to send you a book, under separate cover, which 
you can put in your library when you are through with it, either your 
own or in school. I am also sending an article I wrote about this kind 
of question, which I hope you will give to your teacher. Possibly he 
or she will not like it, so tell him or her that you are not to blame. 

You see, your teachers are trying to stir up in you an interest in 
what goes on about you, but teachers have fallen in bad ways in some 
of the things they do. If they told you how to use the library or helped 
you find a book and to read it, then you would be growing with your 
learning. Even when they teach you to write a pleasant and correct 
letter, perhaps you learn something, though I think you can figure this 
out for yourself. 
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But, when they get you to ask someone to do your work for you, 
then they are robbing you of a chance to do your own discovering by 
thinking, by searching, and by studying. They are teaching you to 
depend on others when you are just learning to enjoy depending on 
yourself. If this goes on, you will become not only dependent on some- 
one else all the time, which is no fun and is not necessary, but also you 
will find yourself believing everything you are told, without thinking, 
and what you are told will not always be as good as something you 
thought out for yourself. You do not want to be a checker, being pushed 
around all your life over a checkerboard. You want to be the one who 
plays checkers, and beats some of the time. 

I am trying to help you with your project, but help a little more 
than that. My students are mostly 24 years old or about that, and 
I get not only letters like yours but I see what happens when students 
subjected to this sort of thing try to do advanced work. Some of them 
still think that, if they telephone to someone and ask a question, they 
have performed a great mental task. You be the one to whom they 
telephone, not the one who does the telephoning. 


Sincerely, 
Max S. Marshall, Chairman, 
Department of Microbiology 
P.S. This is a genuine letter, mailed on March 1, 1961. It is used here, with 
the name of the sendee deleted. We believe that it carries a vital truth 


for college students. 
—The Editor 
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The Spirit of Our Founders 


GEORGE H. DEER 

Dean of the Junior Division 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


We are come together in this place today, ladies and gentlemen, to 
pay our respects, to accord honor, and to remember. These are impor- 
tant human activities: paying respect, according honor, and con- 
tinuing to remember. These constitute the concern for Founders Day. 

Not that the founders themselves have need for our tribute. Each 
of them served well in his own day, and the achievement of each was 
its own reward. It is we, rather, who need Founders Day. No person 
can appreciate fully his own institution and its goals, and his proper 
relationships to it, who does not see clearly its origins or who is not 
conscious of the sacrifices those have made who brought it along. In 
recent months, I read with absorbing interest a history of the University 
in which I serve. Completing it, I expressed to my family the con- 
viction that this book should be required reading for every new 
instructor who accepts employment at the University, and probably for 
every new student. 

So, on Founders Day, it is not the founders, but we, who have need. 
For our own sense of perspective and direction, our growth in humility 
and gratitude, we need regularly to stop and look back and remember. 
For our own sake, we need to take reverent recognition of those who 
have labored with such sacrifice and devotion to give us our begin- 
nings. We need to remember their courage when others had stopped 
the struggle; to be reminded again and again of their burning faith 
in public education during those terrible and bitter years of Recon- 
struction when others had abandoned hope; to recall their inspired 
insight and vision when most others had lost the way. 

And in these unsettled times, when our sister institutions have been 
tempted like the legendary character who jumped on his horse and rode 
~ Founders Day Address, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 


February 15, 1961. Dr. Deer, Dean of The Junior Division and Professor of Education, 
Louisiana State University, is President of the Peabody Alumni Association. 
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off in all directions at the same time, we need the sobering influence that 
comes from reminding ourselves again of that singleness of purpose 
that has dominated those who have founded and led and served George 
Peabody College for Teachers up to this very point in her history: the 
complete dedication of their lives, their energies, their careers—their 
very selves—to that single, clear-cut purpose of preparing teachers and 
educational leadership for this region. 

I have entitled my remarks today “The Spirit of our Founders”; and 
I should like us briefly to re-examine that. spirit in its relation to the 
historical commitment of this College to that one single goal of 
educating persons for teaching and for educational leadership. This 
institution and its founders, and those who have served here, have 
somehow woven a web of tradition, a web that has managed to catch 
up, as in a spell, almost every person who has come under its influence. 
The nature of this spell is usually dismissed with the simple blanket 
phrase, “the Peabody spirit.” 

Is this so-called “Peabody spirit” a reality? Some deny it exists 
at all. Some insist it is a mere self-serving myth, developed probably 
by Edwin Windrow and those before him as a public relations gim- 
mick. Others contend it is a kind of self deception Peabodians practice 
on themselves because of the false glow of well-being it brings them. 

Is there a difference? Has this George Peabody College really a 
uniqueness of spirit? Have its founders and those who followed really 
forged for it a character all its own? If so, what is the difference? Or 
is this all a mirage? 

I am remembering, of course, through the eyes of one who began his 
attendance here a third-century ago. This has its drawbacks if one must 
insist on objectivity. But for those of us especially who have spent most 
of our working years serving on other campuses we do see a contrast. 
We are convinced that “the Peabody spirit” is not a mirage—that it is 
real: as real as this Social-Religious Building or spring in Nashville; 
as Sunday evening vespers or the graduation processional; as real as 
Alfred Leland Crabb or Maycie Southall or Henry Hill. Or perhaps 
it is more real than any of these; for things and persons pass away. But 
the spirit is a continuum. The spirit flows on among us, transcending 
things and persons, and generations, even. 
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Dr. Bunkichi Iwahashi, a former Japanese graduate student of mine, 
indicated tactfully one day that to him some Americans appear to be 
more concerned in their personal lives with the material than with the 
spiritual. (I’m certain, of course, that he has us misjudged!) “Bunkichi, 
what do you mean, spiritual?” I inquired. And he replied thoughtfully: 
“The spiritual, Mr. Deer, that has to do with the spirit—don’t you 
know? With the feeling. It’s the emotional side of life: the feelings, 
the attitudes, the values. It’s the inside life of one.” 

The spirit of an institution is constituted from this flow of feelings— 
emotions, attitudes, patterns of relationships—that permeate the group 
and stamp its inner character. This is as real and distinctive and 
characteristic for an institution as for a person; and institutions have 
personality as surely as persons do. 


What is the source of the unique Peabody spirit, this unique institu- 
tional personality? Does it lie in the smallness of enrollment, so that 
one on the campus may come to know all others? No, for many are 
smaller! Is it that faculty members are friendly and democratic? They 
are so in other places! Is it that a wealthy patron once gave his fabu- 
lous endowment and that we are still caught up in the spell of grati- 
tude? Other schools have received more! 


The uniqueness of George Peabody College, it has always appeared 
to me, comes from another source than any of these, a much more 
spiritual source, shall I say. Jesus, you will recall, said once, “I come 
to bring you life, and that more abundant.” In our Christian culture 
this has gradually come to be accepted as the yardstick by which we 
take the measure of a man or an institution. This, I believe, is the 
key to Peabody’s uniqueness—and perhaps the key to any real great- 
ness—this feeling, this attitude, value, this spirit, if you please. Jesus 
was expressing here, you see, the supreme uniqueness of his own life: 
that complete willingness for his life and the products of his life to be 
used as an instrument, an instrument to enrich the lives of others. 
And I submit to you that the founders of our school had grasped this 
insight for letting themselves be used, used in fulfilling the lives of 
others. They were caught up in this spirit of mission and commitment. 

And most who have studied here have been caught up in this same 
spirit also; it has become a part of their personal heritage: this concern 
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of each to prepare himself with the highest of competencies and then 
commit himself and all that he is to be used. This sense of commitment 
to teaching, this sense of mission, of “one being sent out” provides the 
uniqueness of the Peabody ethos. And it is this spirit that provides 
that widely-observed air of fellowship and brotherhood wherever Pea- 
bodians gather, and which binds them each to the others. This spirit 
is subtle and highly infectious. Few who stay for long are immune; 
none is immune who is willing to permit himself and his life wholly 
to be used. Through nearly two centuries of continuous history com- 
pletely dedicated to this proposition of service, and with nearly a cen- 
tury of that history focused intensively on its present single goal of 
teacher education, this sense of dedication has served as the institution’s 
tremendous energizing force and provided a deep sense of integrity 
for the College and her graduates. 

It is not a part of my assignment today to eulogize Mr. Peabody. 
But I would like to look at his life briefly, because much of this heri- 
tage of dedication, it seems to me, stems directly out of the spirit of 
this one who made our school possible, one whose memory this campus 
holds in high esteem, whose birthday even sets the date for this annual 
observance. 


The great honor in which we hold Mr. Peabody obviously does not 
stem from his wealth alone. Many have accumulated grander fortunes. 
In respect to business success, George Peabody differed but in degree 
from thousands of other self-made men. The secret of his greatness 
lay in that will for his life and the products of his life to be used as an 
instrument for enriching life. That spirit pervaded all his living and 
all his giving. I have been intrigued with re-reading his original 
letter to the trustees in 1867 setting up the Peabody Education Fund. 
This letter is filled through and through with what my Japanese friend 
would recognize as expressions of the spirit, i.e., expressions of the 
feeling, many of them reflecting a heart full of awareness, sensitivity, 
and love. But listen to his own words: 


“T refer,” he writes in one place, “to the educational needs of those 
portions of our beloved and common country which have suffered from 
the ravages of a civil war...” 

“I feel most deeply, therefore,” we hear him saying in another 
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portion of the letter in a gentle, humble, almost prayerful attitude, “that 
it is the duty and privilege of the more favored portions to assist those 
less fortunate; and with the wish to discharge my own responsibility 
in this matter, as well as to gratify my desire to aid those to whom I 
am bound by so many ties of attachment and regard. . .” 


Then he comes swiftly to the very heart of the letter in which he 
climaxes feeling and sentiment with positive action: “I give to you, 
gentlemen, one million of dollars, the income thereof [to be] used 
and applied for the promotion and encouragement of education among 
the young of the more destitute portions of the Southern and South- 
western States of our Union.” 


Through these statements, we are permitted glimpses of a man of 
great feeling pouring out his heart and his fortune so that individuals 
may be helped, as Kilpatrick put it once in another connection, “to 
grow and to develop and to make of themselves and their lives the 
best that within them lies.” This motivation of Mr. Peabody, as much 
as his money itself, constitutes in large portion our inheritance from 
him. And his, too, we would remember on Founders Day. 

Other founders, before and after Mr. Peabody, and those who have 
served here even to now, all have been conscientious, careful stewards 
of this spiritual heritage. This list includes giant personalities. Among 
them are Barnas Sears, J. L. M. Curry and Wickliffe Rose, all men of 
great good will, who as general agents of the Fund, helped to predeter- 
mine the values the College would come to have. The list includes the 
succession of dedicated presidents: Eben Stearns, first to serve as 
President of Peabody Normal College (1875-87); William Harold 
Payne (1887-1901), brilliant, scholarly, and one of America’s early 
major prophets for teacher education; and James D. Porter (1901- 
1909), soldier, diplomat, statesman, untiring worker for the establish- 
ment of the Peabody Normal College, and last President on the old 
campus. 

The three presidents who have served on this present campus have 
been worthy carriers for this spirit of a dedicated institution. Bruce 
Ryburn Payne, both dreamer and man of action, was a leader full of 
restless energy with genius for channeling it into a tremendous drive 
toward the goals of his institution. He never lost his vision of Peabody 
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College as an instrument of service through the education of teachers. 
Sidney C. Garrison, most of us remember personally as one whose life 
and work were characterized by kindness and gentle sensitivity. 
Friendly, shy, studious, he never lost the human touch even as he 
wrestled with the overwhelming financial problems facing the College 
during those terrible depression and war years of his administration. 
And then Henry Hill. He brought to the president’s office his warm 
and friendly interest in people, a realistic insight into the problems 
of modern living, his strong, positive faith in teacher education as an 
instrument for the public welfare. 


Everywhere these men have gone in America, all of them, they have 
enhanced the public image of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
They have presented her as an institution interested not only in people 
but in persons. And even more important, these leaders have always 
managed somehow to imbue their faculty with this same spirit of dedi- 
cation (most of them) to such an extent that those of us who studied 
here look back on our teachers yet with the feeling that they possessed 
what Helen Hogue refers to as “the capacity to care.” And this one 
quality separates the merely good teachers from the masters. Each of 
us here, and every alumnus over the land, could prepare his own roll 
of such master teachers under whom he sat in these halls. Wouldn’t 
you alumni like to try making your own roll today as a kind of practice 
in remembering on this Founders Day? (And, you know, I have a bit 
of devilish curiosity just to see whom each of you would include on 
his list! ) 

Another conception of Peabody’s role has been important in its 
development. From the beginning, the founders have perceived this 
as a school for leadership. As early as his baccalaureate address to 
the graduating class of 1890, President William Harold Payne stated 
this clearly: “Shall it [the College] aim to place each of the graduates 
in the narrow field . . . of a mere grade or department? Or shall its 
aim be to educate a teacher capable of commanding a wider field, or 
giving direction to a corps of subordinates . . . To ask this question is 
almost to answer it . . . The individual states must undertake, through 
their own normal schools and institutes, the education of teachers for 
individual schools.” Another writer in that period referred to the 
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function of Peabody College in the field of education as similar to that 
of West Point in training officer leaders for the military service. The 
1876 catalogue stated that the school’s aim “is to prepare its students 
. . . for the organizing, teaching, and general management of schools 
and higher institutions.” In 1888 the catalogue said, “The main pur- 
pose of this College is the professional education of teachers for the 
more responsible positions in the public school service of the South.” 
By 1891 the catalogue statement defined the role in even more ambi- 
tious terms: “Our higher aim is to educate a body of professional 
teachers who can mold educational opinion on a wider scale . . . whose 
influence is not limited to an isolated school . . . to train men and 
women who will become eminent in education.” This high self-concept 
of her role has influenced the work of Peabody and has sustained her 
as a teacher of educational leaders. 


One early development which helped greatly to implement this edu- 
cating-for-leadership concept was the “Peabody Scholarships.” In 
1876 the Peabody Fund trustees voted to grant scholarships to appli- 
cants from the various states who had “the unqualified recommenda- 
tion” of their state superintendent, who passed a rigid scholarship 
examination, who were accepted by the president, and who promised 
to teach at least two years.” During the next 22 years while the pro- 
gram was in force 1,779 persons from the Southern States received 
scholarships to attend Peabody College, with 1,124 remaining in educa- 
tional work. For an entire generation these Peabody Scholarship 
graduates flowed back to their states to form a hard core of trained, 
effective educational leaders, staffing state departments of education, 
university and college faculties, serving as superintendents, principals 
and supervisors. Just as an example of their back-home influence, let 
me call the roll for three typical states, beginning with my own: 


Louisiana: J. B. Aswell, State Superintendent, President of Lou- 
isiana State Normal School and Member of Congress; E. S. 
Richardson, Parish Superintendent of Schools and later 
President of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


Florida: William S. Cawthon, State Superintendent; A. A. Mur- 
phree, President of University of Florida; Harry E. Bennett, 
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President of the State Normal School, Dean at the University 
of Florida and later Professor of Education at William and 
Mary; and John G. Kellum, Secretary of the State Teachers 
Association. 


Tennessee: J. W. Brister, Professor at Peabody College, State 
Superintendent, and President of West Tennessee Teachers 
College; Wickliffe Rose, Dean at Peabody College, Professor 
of Education at the University of Tennessee, and General 
Agent of the Peabody Fund; William E. Vaughn at West 
Tennessee State Teachers College; James E. Roberts, Rural 
State School Agent; and J. J. Keyes, Superintendent, Nash- 
ville. 

Such a roll call for all the Southern States would differ only in de- 
tail. Thirty-six of these scholarship graduates achieved listings in 
Who’s Who in America: 22 as educators, five as congressmen or sena- 
tors, one as an icthyologist and one a consulting geologist. Two were 
listed for achievement in medicine, two in law, two as authors, one as 
a clergyman, and one as the president of a railroad. 

The Peabody scholarship program helped the new Normal College 
to increase its enrollment with well-qualified students, helped the 
College implement its self-determined role of educating for school 
leadership, and during the last quarter of the past century and the 
opening quarter of this it helped the College send back into service in 
all the Southern States a constant flow of sorely needed educational 
workers highly trained for leadership. During that period educational 
leadership in the South really carried the Peabody stamp. 

Now, we have concentrated our attention on Peabody’s past. Does 
this mean that we have consciously avoided her present? Is her past 
more glorious than her present or the promise for her future? Emphati- 
cally no! Peabody graduates, with the distinctive stamp of the Pea- 
body spirit on them still, are serving with distinction all over this 
country today in places of educational leadership. When a check was 
made in one recent year, more than 25,000 of her graduates lived and 
worked in every state of the Union, with nearly 500 in foreign coun- 


Information on scholarship holders largely from Tracy Mitchell, The Peabody Scholar- 
ships, 1877-1899, Contributions to Education, No. 413. (Nashville: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1949.) 
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tries. More than 13,000 of these had earned advanced degrees, special- 
izing for some phase of educational leadership. Of these, 2,188 were 
serving on the administrative and instructional staffs of universities and 
colleges throughout the country, actually in all but one state! Forty- 
four of these were college presidents; 366 held other college adminis- 
trative posts; and 1,778 were serving as college teachers. 

How I would dearly love to be able to communicate this information 
back along somehow to Barnas Sears and William Harold Payne and 
Mr. Peabody! How I would love to watch the reaction on the faces of 
Philip and Berrien Lindsley if, by some sorcery, we could transcend 
death and time and space and transport them to this platform here with 
us today and give them a glimpse of the impact that this saucy young 
descendant of their beloved University of Nashville is having on the 
educational and cultural life of America today! 

And I should love so dearly to be able personally to tell all those 
founders, and all those who have had to go on before us, that the end is 
not yet; that they really started things; that this country’s potential 
educational leaders keep streaming to this campus for study and train- 
ing, more than 4,000 of them a year! I should like to be able to tell 
them that their brain child, now grown to a mature institution, had in a 
recent summer session 3,417 students, making it the second largest 
summer school in the South and Southwest and by far the largest in 
teacher education; that these 3,417 summer students came from every 
state in our union; that approximately 80 per cent of them were gradu- 
ate students, drawn from 460 colleges in 43 states and 12 foreign coun- 
tries! 

And if our sorcery could get through to them and transport them 
here and provide them with such a glimpse, our founders, I am con- 
vinced, would be saying with St. Paul: “I fought a good fight; I finished 
my course. This is the crown that was laid up for me!” And a glorious 
crown it is! 

And old Berrien Lindsley, philosopher that he was, I can imagine 
would be observed muttering through his beard: “I always knew back 
in those days that there is no tomorrow of which today is not a part! 
The knowledge of that is what kept me going.” “And I wonder,” he 
would continue, “if those working there now know that. I wonder. 
I just wonder.” 
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The Laboratory Collection of 
Children’s Books in 


Teacher-Training Institutions 


MARY K. EAKIN 
State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Although much has been said in professional journals during the 
past few decades regarding the values gained from use of a wide range 
of print and non-print materials as opposed to the use of a single text- 
book in all the teaching areas of a school, few institutions offering 
teacher-training programs have seen fit to provide prospective teachers 
and school administrators with the kinds of experiences necessary to 
enable them to make effective use of such materials. 

Where instructional materials have been provided, the emphasis has 
tended to be on textbooks, courses of study, and audio-visual materials, 
with little or no attention given to library books, although some of the 
very best teaching materials available today are to be found among 
trade books.’ That provision for experiences with a wide range of 
materials has come to be recognized as an important part of the teacher- 
training program is reflected in the following statement taken from the 
newly revised national standards for school libraries: 


The provision of books and other materials for children and young people, 
to be used in connection with education or library science courses, is as 
much an obligation of the college or university library administration as 
is the provision of materials for students taking courses in the physical 
sciences or other areas. Truly functional collections are comprehensive, 
well-selected, and efficiently organized, and sufficient funds are provided 
in the library budget. (Asking publishers for free copies of their trade 
books cannot be justified for these collections any more than for other 
parts of the library’s collections.) A professional library staff, with com- 
petencies in library resources for children and young people, is necessary 
so that intelligent and helpful service and guidance can be given to under- 


~ * The term “trade book” is used here to distinguish between those books published for 
the use by or with children by general trade publishing houses as opposed to books pub- 
lished by textbook companies or by the textbook departments of trade publishers. 
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graduate students taking education and library science courses, faculty 
members of the departments of education and library science, and others. 
Adequate clerical and other sub-professional assistance is essential. 


This collection does not take the place of a school library in the demon- 
stration school on the university campus, nor does the library in the 
demonstration school substitute for this collection.’ 


Where trade books have been made available, three patterns of serv- 
ice have tended to prevail, none of them satisfactory. In some instances 
the demonstration school library has given service to students in the 
teacher-training program, at the expense of the students and teachers 
in the demonstration school and of the students and faculty of the 
teacher-training institution. Children in the demonstration school 
should not be forced to compete with college students for materials 
that are needed for their classroom assignments or that will satisfy their 
interests outside the classroom, nor should college students be limited 
to use of such materials in the demonstration school library as may 
be left over after the children have had their chance at the collection. 


A second pattern of provision of trade books for students in the 
teacher-training program has been to treat these books as a part of the 
regular college or university library collection, classifying them ac- 
cording to the system used by the library as a whole and shelving 
them with the regular books in the library’s main book stacks. When 
subject headings for these books are given in the card catalog, they 
are usually the headings indicated on Wilson or Library of Congress 
cards, whichever are used for the regular collection, and sometimes 
there is no indication on the cards that the book is a juvenile rather 
than an adult title. Such dispersal of the books throughout the stacks 
makes it impossible for students to examine, under satisfactory condi- 
tions, the wide variety of materials that are available for teaching in 
elementary and junior high schools. Also, under such a system, book 
selection is generally based on requests from individual faculty mem- 
bers. The result is a collection that is over-balanced along the lines 
of interest of the faculty members most willing to go to the bother of 
placing orders, and all too frequently, the books are requested on the 


* American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School Library Programs. 
American Library Association, 1960. pp. 68-69. 
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basis of publishers’ promotional blurbs rather than on sound principles 
of book selection. 

A third method is to request sample copies of trade books from pub- 
lishers and to house them in a separate room, or in a special stack area, 
where they usually are arranged by publisher. Such collections are 
completely non-selective and cannot be justified as in any way satisfying 
the need for trade books in the teacher-training program. Nor is it a 
defensible practice for an institution to beg from publishers free copies 
of books that it should by rights provide from its own budget. 

A fourth pattern for the provision of materials for children and 
young people to be used in connection with courses for prospective 
teachers and school administrators is that outlined in the Standards as 
quoted above. Collections of this type are rare, but where they have 
been tried their overwhelming success makes it seem worth setting forth 
a detailed description of how they can operate. The remaining sections 
of this article will be devoted to specific suggestions for administering, 
housing, selecting, and maintaining such a collection. These suggestions 
are based on the pattern of service given through the Youth Collection 
at Iowa State Teachers College.” 

For the greatest efficiency in ordering, processing and housing of 
the books in a laboratory collection of children’s books, as well as for 
the greatest efficiency in handling routines of circulation, staffing, etc., 
the collection should be under the administration of the institution’s 
library and provision for its maintenance should be made in the 
library’s budget. Whether specific funds from the library’s budget 
are allocated to the librarian of the collection for the purchase of 
books, for bindery, and for other expenses, or whether such ex- 
penses are handled from general library funds that apply to 
all areas and departments within the library, will vary depending on 
whether the library’s budget is otherwise departmentalized. In either 
event, the financing of the collection should be regarded as a regular 
part of the library budget by both the library and the college or uni- 
versity administration. 

In general, the most efficient handling of acquisitions for the labora- 
tory collection is done through the library’s regular acquisitions 





* Name to be changed to State College of Iowa as of July 4, 1961. 
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department. One problem that may arise through such an arrangement 
is in the matter of control of what is ordered. Since the laboratory 
collection, to function properly, needs to be a well-balanced, well- 
selected collection, the librarian of the collection should have final say 
as to what books are added. This means that orders for children’s 
books originating with faculty members should be checked with the 
laboratory collection librarian before being processed by the acquisi- 
tions department. If there is any question regarding the appropriate- 
ness of the book for the collection, the matter should be decided be- 
tween the laboratory collection librarian and the faculty member who 
originated the order. One method of handling such requests is dis- 
cussed under “Special Collection.” It will often be found that the 
faculty member sending in the request did not realize that the book 
was a juvenile, and will withdraw the request once this fact has been 
pointed out. 


As with book orders, the routines of processing books for the 
laboratory collection can best be handled through the library’s catalog 
department. However, whereas the handling of book orders for this 
collection varies little from the routines of book orders for the main 
college or university collection, the cataloging, classifying, and even in 
some instances, the marking of books for the laboratory collection will 
vary considerably from the handling of books for the adult collection. 
(These variations are explained in detail later.) Where there are 
good working relationships between the laboratory collection librarian 
and members of the catalog department, these problems become mini- 
mal. Where the catalog department is rigid in its adherence to a par- 
ticular set of rules, some provision may need to be made for the 
processing of books in the laboratory collection itself. The duplication 
of equipment and space thus involved warrants an attempt on the part 
of the library administration to work out a satisfactory method of han- 
dling the books in the catalog department. This can sometimes be 
accomplished by the assignment of a professional or sub-professional 
cataloger to be responsible for the processing of all books for the 
laboratory collection, working in cooperation with the laboratory col- 
lection librarian. In either instance, the laboratory collection librarian 
should regularly schedule some work hours in the catalog department 
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each week. At such times the classification numbers assigned to new 
books can be checked and additional subject headings can be suggested 
where needed. In libraries where Library of Congress cards are used 
for the main public catalog, provision should be made for ordering 
Wilson cards for the laboratory collection catalog, since most school 
libraries use Wilson cards. Filing in the laboratory collection catalog 
may be done by student assistants assigned to the laboratory collection 
desk, but should be revised by a member of the catalog department. 

The laboratory collection should occupy quarters that are away from 
the main reading room and stack areas; although it is advisable to have 
them adjacent to the curriculum laboratory, if such exists. The quarters 
should be large enough to allow for easy handling of a collection of 
approximately 10,000 volumes and should be arranged in such a 
manner as to allow for the more obvious divisions into which such a 
collection would fall, i.e., reference, easy and picture books, books for 
elementary and junior high grades, books for high schools, and special 
collections such as foreign books, historical books and examples of 
problem books. There should be ample space for the librarian’s office 
and work area. A satisfactory arrangement is to have the librarian’s 
office space set off from the main reading room of the laboratory collec- 
tion with counter-height shelving topped by glass paneling to a five- 
foot height. This gives the librarian some privacy for conferences and 
telephone calls and still encourages easy access by students and faculty 
seeking help in using the collection. 

Provision should be made for a work area, set off from the laboratory 
collection reading room, where typing, minor repairs to books, and such 
jobs can be done by student assistants or clerical personnel without 
disturbing the users of the collection. Where the curriculum laboratory 
and audio-visual center are located on the same floor as the laboratory 
collection, one work room could serve all three collections. 

In so far as possible, circulation routines for the laboratory collec- 
tion should fit into the pattern set for the library’s collection as 
a whole. In order to achieve the maximum use of the materials 
by a maximum number of patrons, it is generally advisable to have 
the books on some kind of reserve loan period, since their use differs 
widely from that of books in the regular college or university collec- 
tion. One satisfactory arrangement is to have the picture books and 
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easy books on room use only, with the possibility of borrowing them 
for over-night use or for two hour periods during the day when they 
are needed for class reports. Other books in the collection, i.e., books 
for grades III through XII, are then circulated for a one-week period, 
with the possibility of one renewal. Whether reference books in the 
laboratory collection circulate or not will depend, in part, on the 
library’s policy toward the circulation of other types of reference 
books. Students seldom have need for tools such as CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, the BASIC BOOK COLLECTIONS, etc., outside the lab- 
oratory collection itself; and it is generally advisable not to circulate 
these materials except by special permission. The handling of fines 
and over-dues for the laboratory collection should conform to the 
general library policy on such matters. 

A major problem in handling a laboratory collection of this kind 
arises from the question of who shall have access to the books. Because 
these are children’s books, there is often a feeling that children of the 
area should have free use of the collection. However, such use can be 
as detrimental to the main purpose of the collection as allowing college 
students to use the campus school library can interfere with the use of 
those materials by campus school children. It makes for a happier 
situation all around if a laboratory collection can be set up from the 
very beginning with the understanding that it is a reserve collection (the 
limited loan period helps here) to be used by college students and 
faculty only. Excessive borrowing by faculty for family use should 
be discouraged, such requests being channeled to the local public 
library. Access to the collection may need to be limited to persons 
over eighteen, unless accompanied by adults. Otherwise, college 
students may find themselves deprived of seating space and the use 
of books needed for class assignments, and the staff of the collection 
may have to spend too much of their time baby-sitting. 

In some instances, the nature of the college program makes it desir- 
able to provide duplicate copies of titles for specialized use. Requests 
for books to be used in off-campus extension work or classes require 
provision of duplicate copies in order that campus students will not 
be deprived of needed materials over an extended period of time. 
Where a remedial reading clinic is maintained, it may be deemed 
necessary to provide a small loan collection of titles, all of them dupli- 
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cated in the laboratory collection, that will be housed in the clinic and 
used there by students and teachers. Such a collection should be checked 
at the end of each term for books needing repairs and for additions and 
deletions as new books are received that have possibilities as remedial 
materials and as ones in the collection are found to be unsatisfactory 
or lacking in interest for the students in the clinic. The clinic collection 
should be kept fairly small, probably no more than 200-250 books at a 
time, and should be a fluid collection that can be changed frequently 
to meet the varying interests and needs of the students involved. 


As indicated above, a laboratory collection of children’s books 
might be expected to consist of approximately 10,000 volumes covering 
a wide age range and a variety of types of materials falling into the 
general categories listed above, i.e., reference, easy and picture books, 
books for elementary and junior high school grades, books for high 
school grades, and special collections, such as foreign books, historical 
children’s books and examples of problem books. 


Two types of reference books make up the reference section of the 
laboratory collection: 1) bibliographies and standard reference tools 
for use with this type of specialized collection, i.e., CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS, etc., and 2) examples of 
the kinds of reference books that one would expect to find in a good 
school library, ie WORLD ALMANAC, STATISTICAL AB- 
STRACTS, etc. In a few instances, such as Eastman’s INDEX TO 
FAIRY TALES, Brewton’s INDEX TO CHILDREN’S POETRY, these 
would overlap. There should also be sets of the recommended chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias. (Adult encyclopedias recommended for high 
school use would be available through the college or university library 
and would not need to be duplicated here.) In most instances deposit 
sets of children’s encyclopedias are available from the publishers. 
These sets are for display and examination only, they do not circulate 
and are not processed through the catalog department, and they are 
replaced annually with new printings or new editions. Children’s 
encyclopedias constitute one exception to the rule that publishers are 
not a source for free materials for the laboratory collection. The excep- 
tion is considered advisable here since no college or university could 
be expected to have sufficient funds available to replace the sets each 
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year, and yet it is desirable to have a current set available for students 
to examine. 


Approximately ten percent of the collection will consist of easy read- 
ing books and picture books. Here the greatest duplication of titles 
may also be expected to occur, especially if the collection also supplies 
books for extension and remedial reading work. Size factors make 
it advisable to house the Easy and Picture Books in a separate section, 
with widely spaced shelves and shelf dividers to keep the over-sized 
books erect. 

By far the bulk of the laboratory collection will fall within the 
grade III-IX range. In this part of the collection (also in Easy and 
Picture Books), an attempt should be made to include, in so far as is 
possible, a major portion of the books recommended in standard book 
selection tools for use with children, with duplication of titles where 
justifiable. The amount and areas of duplication will vary depending 
on the emphasis placed on such materials throughout the teacher-training 


program, but will probably tend to be heaviest in the areas of science, 
folklore, and poetry. 


The high school section will probably comprise approximately twenty 
percent of the total collection. No attempt should be made to give 
complete coverage of the books that would be found in a good high 
school library, but the collection should represent the kinds of good 
adult books that are suitable for high school use and the best of the 
books written specifically for high school readers. There should be a 
carefully selected sampling of paperbound books in the high school 
collection, to show the variety of formats and contents available in this 
medium. One suggestion for setting up a high school section would be 
to select the books entirely from the BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS as a beginning, adding such adult titles as might be 


considered especially useful examples of such writings in the various 
subject areas. 


The growing interest in foreign languages in the elementary grades 
makes it advisable to have a small, but select collection of such books in 
the laboratory collection. These will consist of some examples of 
well-known American and English titles that have been translated into 
other languages and examples of books that were originally written and 
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published in other countries. An excellent source of such books is the 
Package Library of Children’s Books.’ 

Although children’s literature classes of today seldom stress the 
history of children’s literature to the extent they once did, it is both 
interesting and useful to have available a small collection of examples 
of early publishing for children. Such a collection might start with 
the titles in PETER PARLEY TO PENROD and expand from there as 
needed or as other examples became available. Such collections have 
an unfortunate tendency to grow out of hand, but there is no excuse for 
every laboratory collection to try to compete with Rosenbach in the col- 
lecting of early children’s books. Too large a collection of historical 
materials raises the problem of rare book handling and diverts needed 
funds from the general budget without adequate returns of usefulness. 

The evaluation and selection of children’s books cannot be taught 
adequately through programs of reading nothing but good books. In 
order to understand some of the reasons why one book is judged ac- 
ceptable and another is turned down, students need an opportunity to 
examine both kinds of books. Some of the types of problems that need 
to be represented in the special collection are: poor format (in some 
instances the titles will be acceptable as such, but the format makes this 
particular edition unacceptable), questionable content, poor illustra- 
tions, poor writing, inaccuracies. Out of print books that are still use- 
ful for one reason or another may also be included in the special collec- 
tion, since out of print titles do constitute a type of problem both in 
acquisition and handling. Here, too, may be placed those books men- 
tioned earlier that are requested by faculty members but that do not 
meet the standards for the collection as a whole. The special collection 
will also contain encyclopedias and subscription sets that are not recom- 
mended, and sample copies of children’s magazines. If possible, it is 
desirable to have both the high school section and the special collection 
set off from the main collection, either in a separate but adjoining 
room or by alcoves within the main stack area. 

A laboratory collection can serve two purposes in a teacher-training 
institution. In addition to supplying the books that are needed for 
actual classroom use, it can serve as a demonstration of what a good 


* Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books, 69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, New 
York. 
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school library should be. Such a service becomes particularly meaning- 
ful in those states which lack a state school library supervisor and do 
not have a well-developed system of school libraries, especially at the 
elementary level. Many of the students enrolled as prospective teachers 
may never have had an opportunity to see or use a school library in 
their own elementary and high school careers. For this reason it is 
usually advisable to have the laboratory collection classified and cata- 
loged as the books in a typical school library would be handled. 


Because most school library specialists now advocate the use of a 
simplified classification system for elementary school libraries, a 
similar system should be used for the laboratory collection. Where 
there are library science classes taught in the college or university, 
the use of the simplified system has the added advantage of showing 
students how variations of a standard classification system can be used 
within the same library collection (where the Dewey Decimal System 
is used) or how two systems may be used without serious conflict 
(where the main college or university collection is classified according 
to Library of Congress). In the simplified system all Cutter numbers 
may be eliminated. If for any valid reason it seems advisable to retain 
some form of author identification in the call number, the first letter of 
the author’s last name may be used for non-fiction; for fiction, Easy 
books (designated with the classification symbol “E”’), short story col- 
lections (SC), and collected biography (C), the first three letters of the 
author’s last name may be used. For biography (B), the first three 
letters of the subject’s name are used. 


In simplifying the classification numbers, decimals may be elimi- 
nated in most categories, although it may be advisable to retain at 
least two classifications with single decimals: 629.1 to distinguish 
between motor vehicles (629) and airplanes; 598.1 and 598.2 to dis- 
tinguish between birds and reptiles. The 398.4 class can be eliminated 
entirely, these books then being classified Fic or SC, as appropriate, and 
identified through the card catalog by a heading, Fanciful Tales, Mod- 
ern. All poetry may be classified in 821, whether British or American, 
anthology or the work of a single poet, on the theory that the material 
is more important, at the elementary level, as poetry than by national 
or other designation. In the 900’s, the travel classification may be 
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almost entirely eliminated, all material about individual countries 
being placed under the history number for the country. In keeping 
with current trends for both school and public libraries, books should 
be cataloged under the author’s name as it appears on the title page, 
with see references from the real name or with see also references 
where more than one name is used by an author. By using the simpli- 
fied cataloging for the laboratory collection, the main card catalog be- 
comes a useful tool for library science cataloging classes, since students 
will find in it examples of both complete and simplified cataloging. 

Books in the laboratory collection should be listed in the public cata- 
log under author, title and selected subject headings, with some symbol 
to indicate the juvenile nature of the material. They should be com- 
pletely cataloged in the laboratory collection under author, title, sec- 
ondary entries and complete subject headings. 

Space should be provided in the laboratory collection for vertical 
file units, the size and scope of this collection to vary according to the 
needs of the faculty and the availability of such materials in other 
areas of the library. There should be file space available for housing 
bibliographies and pamphlet materials about books and reading, pub- 
lishers’ catalogs, and promotional materials from encyclopedia com- 
panies. The extent to which other pamphlet and picture materials will 
be added will depend on how such materials are handled in the curricu- 
lum laboratory and on their accessibility to students using both collec- 
tions. Unnecessary duplication of such materials should be avoided. 

Because there is a considerable lag between the publication and 
reviewing of children’s books and their listing in BOOK REVIEW 
DIGEST, it will be found useful to maintain a file of NuBook cards’ 
for student use. (A second set will usually be needed for use in order- 
ing books and will be kept at the librarian’s desk.) A five-year file, for 
student use, is generally found to be sufficient; a two-year file will suf- 
fice for use in ordering books. 

To serve its function most satisfactorily, the laboratory collection 
should be subjected to constant, systematic weeding. Since many of 
the people using the collection will prepare bibliographies for use in 
actual teaching and library situations, out of print materials should be 


* MB NuBook Cards, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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kept to a minimum, and new editions of books ordered as they appear, 
the older edition then being withdrawn. As indicated above, out of 
print books that need to be kept should be transferred from the main 
collection to the special collection. At least once every five years the 
entire collection should be carefully examined for out of print titles, 
books that have outlived their usefulness, and ones that have been 
replaced by better titles. In this way the collection will remain a 
live, up-to-date, useful tool. 


The librarian in charge of the laboratory collection should be well- 
versed in library materials for children and young people and in such 
areas as developmental and remedial reading, curriculum development, 
audio-visual materials, and reading guidance, if adequate services are 
to be rendered to students and faculty. Service to students will range 
from simply helping to find materials on the open shelves to discussing 
problems in the selection and use of books and helping to interpret 
bibliographies and selection tools. Sometimes a group of students in a 
children’s literature class may be assigned to work with the librarian 
on a special project which they will then report back to their class. 
Occasionally the librarian may give a class lecture on some special 
aspect of children’s books. At the beginning of each term classes should 
be brought to the laboratory collection for an orientation session, in- 


cluding a discussion of the reference and selection tools that are avail- 
able for their use. 


Work with faculty will include finding materials for special units 
and helping them keep abreast of the new books as these are received 
in the collection. Such information may be given through printed or 


mimeographed bibliographies or through regularly scheduled book dis- 
cussion sessions, or both. 


A third type of service is given through the specialized subject cata- 
loging of the books. This involves headings not generally used on 
Wilson or Library of Congress cards, but ones that are helpful in inter- 
preting the collection to students and faculty. Examples of such special- 
ized headings would be: grade levels (indicating both the reading 
grade level and the interest level of the material); Beginning Reading 
Books; Adventure; Age-Mate Relations; Number Concepts; and similar 
headings showing possible areas of curricular uses of the materials. 
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Identification of subject headings such as these requires a thorough 
knowledge of the books and means that the librarian of the collection 
must have some time set aside for reading and analyzing the books in 
the collection. 


Through services such as have been described the laboratory collec- 
tion will come to be used more and more extensively by students and 
faculty from all areas of the campus, and it will increasingly be 
recognized as a valuable tool in the teacher-training program of the 
institution. 
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The Human Side of Teaching 


RUSSELL N. STANSFIELD 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


In a survey recently conducted by the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
of four thousand office and clerical workers discharged by seventy-six 
business firms, only ten per cent were let go for lack of skill or knowl- 
edge—the rest were dismissed for carelessness, laziness or inability to 
cooperate. In these days of mass production, how many prospective 
teachers are screened carefully before allowing them to go into the 
classroom and mold the lives of their young charges? How many 
universities and schools of higher education are concerned with the 
human side of teaching—the setting up of right attitudes toward living 
and, at the same time, providing training which will enable young men 
and women to carve out for themselves successful careers in life? 

At Leland Stanford University five years ago, I was a student in a 
class of nearly one-hundred who were enrolled in graduate study in 
education. One day when the teacher came into the classroom, he 
calmly surveyed the members. As his eyes roved over the group, his 
first words were very startling! “So you are all planning to become 
teachers. I tell you here and now that teaching is a very noble profes- 
sion—one not to be taken lightly. Fifty per cent of you people should 
never have been allowed to enter this classroom for you will never 
become good teachers!” There was dead silence in the room. He 
then went on and said, “You are neither socially, intellectually, or emo- 
tionally adjusted to the type of work you will be expected to do!” 


The class sat as though stunned, no doubt wondering who among 
the group comprised that fifty per cent. The professor then went on 
to explain why he had made such a challenging statement. The gist 
of his final comments was that teachers must not just teach subject 
matter. They must know their pupils individually, their hopes and 
aspirations, their social and cultural backgrounds, and learn of their 
individual needs. They must further understand that teaching is an 
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intensely human vocation—teachers are human beings working with 
other human beings whose lives are constantly influenced for good or 
ill. Teaching is like painting a picture or creating a piece of music. 
You must throw your heart into it; you must realize that it cannot all 
be done by formulas. In short, all teachers must come to realize the 
truth of the statement that, “There are no problem children, there are 
only children with problems”; and that, until teachers can reach their 
students in every aspect, they are not really worthy of the time-honored 
title of teacher. 

George Bernard Shaw is known all over the world for his glib charac- 
terization of what makes up a teacher. It was he who said: “Those who 
can, do; those who can’t, teach.” Surely the converse of this quote is 
also true and needs to be said over and over again: “Many of those who 
can do, cannot teach.” As parents, it is partly our responsibility to see 
that our children are taught by those who can teach! School adminis- 
trators should also take heed. 

To many of those in high places, especially those who teach in the 
universities, knowledge represents power. But what is knowledge of 
the mind without heart, high intelligence without good conduct, extreme 
cleverness without goodness of character. A good teacher gives an 
impression to his students of his complete honesty and sincerity, for he 
is the kind of man who is the hope of society because he becomes the 
motive power by which society thinks! 

As teachers we have an obligation to be intellectually honest with our 
students at all times while at the same time remaining calm and 
friendly. 

Miss Stalsbury was a teacher of high school English. Some people 
said she had been married; most doubted it. She was extremely tall, 
very plain and evidently very poor financially—none of which should 
have been held against her. Why she was hired, no one quite knew 
unless it was difficult to hire teachers to come to outlying areas of the 
state. 

Her classroom atmosphere was one of strict discipline. No one dared 
speak, no one dared to look out of the window— in fact, no one dared 
to do anything but sit! One day one of the boys in the senior class was 
accused of not returning a book to the school library. Without seeming 
provocation, she literally screamed at him what would thus happen. 
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The boy calmly said that he had returned the book the day before. 
There was an exchange of bitter words and the young man leaped out 
of his seat, flung himself out of the room, and slammed the door—hard. 
Investigation proved that the book had been returned and more bitter 
words were exchanged. The principal and the faculty became involved 
and the incident became common news throughout the whole school. 

The young man was persuaded to return to the classroom by another 
English teacher who pointed out that unless he did so, he would not 
be able to enter the university the following fall—nor would he gradu- 
ate. Miss Stalsbury became increasingly more difficult than ever and 
her sarcasm and tongue-lashings became even more fierce. While she 
no longer attacked this particular boy, she turned her wrath on others— 
especially Thelma. 

When Thelma was asked a question, she would turn red in the face 
and then Miss Stalsbury would say, “There sits Thelma with her 
fingers in her mouth. Sit up, Thelma! Take your fingers out of your 
mouth!” Thelma was a good student, but under this type of continual 
goading, her face would go even redder than her hair and she could 
do nothing but sit and take the abuse. 

Did the students learn in this charged atmosphere? Probably some- 
thing, but there was always that element of fear as to who would be 
next to suffer under her wrath. How many of those students look back 
with pleasant thoughts concerning that particular teacher? 

Can we as teachers resolve to be a little more kind? How many of 
us, unless curbed, lose control of our tempers? It is said that there may 
be an excuse to get angry—clear through—but there is never an ex- 
cuse to lose one’s temper. William Fleming French wrote this on the 
subject: “Some of us feel it is a virtue to lose our tempers—to flare 
up and give battle . . . But there is no virtue in fury—no sense and 
profit in it. An unrestrained temper can never be an asset. It is always 
a liability—a weakness.” His advice was, “So learn to sit tight, smile 
when you want to rave. And you will be surprised at the self-confidence 
you will gain, and the victories you will win.” 


Think of the thousands of Thelmas who have sat back and had to 
“take it and like it” because they were a little less courageous than 
the ones who dared to speak out against unjustness administered at the 
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hands of misunderstanding, emotionally maladjusted persons thrust 
upon them as teachers or supervisors! 

We have an obligation to our students to try to keep them happy and 
that is so regardless of how we might feel or how our personal problems 
are pressing us. 

When a teacher states that a child is the “meanest little brat” in the 
school, she, in effect, is probably saying that that child has problems, 
is unhappy, or needs to be challenged. She might even be saying that 
he is reacting to her own poor teaching, (Heaven forbid!), careless 
school management or an unhappy school environment. 

Cynthia knew about happiness. She was only five, but each day she 
came home from kindergarten with fancied stories about how good she 
was and how mean Joan was to the teacher. And further, because Joan 
didn’t like the teacher, the teacher had had to punish her. Every day 
or two it was much the same story. When asked about it one day, 
Joan flatly stated that it was Cynthia who was always having trouble; 
and it was Cynthia who had been bad—or made to appear in a bad 
light before other members of the class. 

The parents, greatly disturbed, went to the school. The moment 
their little girl came in from the playground, she appeared meek and 
scared. She was especially uneasy—fearful that anything she might 
do or say would be made to look ridiculous or that she would be 
laughed at. 

The parents discussed with the teacher facts about their child and 
what was happening. The teacher appeared distressed and admitted 
making the little girl stand in the corner with her face to the wall 
many times as well as openly reprimanding her before the class. When 
told that Cynthia was an overly sensitive child with a big imagination 
who loved to tell tall tales to her dolls and to anyone else who would 
listen, the teacher was amazed. She should have understood this, but 
evidently she didn’t, for she had on occasion, she admitted, punished 
Cynthia for what she termed to be “lies.” 

Before leaving the classroom, the parents exacted a promise from 
the teacher that these things would happen no more. The child, if 
punished for unruly acts, was to be told why. It worked! Happiness 
again came to Cynthia and the tall tales about Joan were heard no 
more. 
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It is true that happiness does come from within; it is not a matter 
of externals. We, as teachers, should surely try our best to send each 
child home happy. To be entrusted with growing minds and yearning 
hearts requires the very best we can offer; no less. Cynthia was ex- 
pressing this yearning in the stories she told while her little heart 
longed for understanding and hungered for the love and approval that 
only the teacher could bestow. 

We, as teachers, have an obligation to be extremely careful in what 
we say lest we turn just one person away from learning. 

All of the problems of the teacher are not with the younger children. 
Man differs in his mental capacity and emotional sensitivity just as he 
differs in physical size, and complexion. In the more adult classes, 
each person brings a wealth of knowledge in experience and study. He 
thinks in his concepts of good, of evil, of right and of wrong. Can we, 
as teachers, temper our criticisms to each individual while at the same 
time direct him toward a higher plane? The challenge is very real. Is 
it better that we cover the lesson, come what may, and the subject 
rather than penetrate the heart of the learner? 


Certainly a teacher can be unconventional—and still be a good 
teacher, however, he must never use his classroom and students as a 
sounding board to compensate for his own personal frustrations. Some 
students are rather timid but no less bright. A teacher embittered by 
personal disappointment can hurt and repulse this type of student whose 
ability and accomplishments he considers less than adequate. It is 
probably true that the tree of frustration bears a bitter fruit, but the 
classroom definitely is not the place to exhibit one’s personal feelings 
about his own problems. 


The story is told that Miss Helen Temeris, who was directing the 
dancing for the Utah Centennial production of Promised Valley, 
worked tireless with the dancers for several days. They were attempting 
to recapture, in just six short minutes, the anxiety of a generation. Miss 
Temeris was asked to what she attributed such loyalty and devoted 
effort by the dancers, and she replied, “They know that I will work 
with them until they show well, and only then will they appear before 
the critical eyes of an audience.” Can that slogan be, in part, our 
watchword and help us to work well with our students, to the best of 
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our ability, in helping them to become acquainted with all facets of a 
problem? 

Yes, it is true: the teacher who is interested in and who loves people, 
who is prepared as well as he can possibly be, who spends time that 
someone else’s child might benefit will be the teacher long respected, 
longer remembered, and best loved. Why? He taught from the human 
side of teaching! 


He also believes with all his heart the words of Thornton Wilder 
that, “There are few pleasures equal to that of importing to a voracious 
learner the knowledge that one has grown old and weary in acquiring.” 
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Factors in the Decision to Become a 
Supervising Teacher 


GEM KATE TAYLOR 

Coordinator of Off-Campus Student Teaching 
East Tennessee State College 

Johnson City 


It is generally agreed that the supervising teacher is the most sig- 
nificant single factor in the quality of the student teaching experience. 
Student teachers are greatly influenced by their supervising teachers 
in methods of teaching, nature and extent of planning, uses of instruc- 
tional material, and relationships with children. Research has con- 
tributed very little to identifying the special skills and characteristics 
needed by the supervisors of student teaching. Therefore, the problem 
of selection of supervising teachers assumes major importance. 

College coordinators of student teaching rely primarily upon the 
judgment of superintendents, supervisors, and principals in the selec- 
tion of supervising teachers. It would be difficult to envision a situation 
in which this would not be true. Since the competence of supervising 
teachers is now measured in terms of professional preparation, years 
of experience, excellence in teaching, and interest in working with 
student teachers, administrators are more familiar with these character- 
istics than others would be. Although the selection of the supervising 
teacher is usually a cooperative process, there is a phase of selection 
which may not receive sufficient attention. This concerns the class- 
room teacher’s voice in his own selection. 

Before accepting the responsibility for guiding a student teacher, 
the classroom teacher should carefully analyze his role in directing 
the student teacher’s experience. He should consider what the college 
or university expects of him, his own concept of student teaching, and 
his understanding of college students. As he looks at the task of work- 
ing with a student teacher, he needs to assess his own personal and 
professional characteristics in relationship to the many factors involved 
in the student teaching experience. 
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Perhaps it may be helpful to consider some crucial factors in making 
the decision to accept a student teacher. These factors represent a 
type of self-evaluation. They may also serve as a guide to other con- 
siderations in the decision to become a supervising teacher. The class- 


room teacher should consider his willingness: 


1. To cooperate with college representatives in planning the student 
teacher’s program 
2. To agree with the college representative on student teaching goals 
3. To improve skill in working with student teachers 
1. To provide conditions which encourage the student teacher to assume 
responsibility 
5. To face one’s own strengths and weaknesses 
6. To seek help from the principal and college representatives when 
problems arise 
7. To allow the student teacher to develop along the lines of his own 
individuality 
8. To permit the student teacher to make decisions 
9. To agree on common purposes with the student teacher 
10. To be accessible to the student teacher when he needs and desires help 
11. To protect the self-respect of the student teacher 
12. To realize that the effectiveness of the student teacher may be related 
to the administrative and supervisory support given his efforts 


Once a classroom teacher has made the decision to become a super- 
vising teacher, he has a right to expect assistance from the college 
representatives in obtaining background information about the student 
teacher, general suggestions about the types and variety of experiences, 
and cooperation in the evaluation of the student teacher’s performance. 
The supervising teacher has the right to help and support from the 
college or university at all stages of the student teacher’s experience. 

It is hoped that the factors mentioned will aid the teacher in de- 
termining what it will mean to take a student teacher into his class- 
room. Only if the supervising teacher evaluates himself and under- 
stands himself can he help a student teacher determine to overcome 


his own weaknesses. 
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An Enrichment Program for an 


Elementary Summer School 


FRANK E. GRANUCCI 
ROBERT J. GRIFFIN 
Public Schools 
Richmond, California 


During the summer and fall of 1959 the Richmond School De- 
partment made plans to hold its first summer school within the six 
week period July 5-August 12, 1960. In December, 1959 a coordina- 
tor of Summer Schools and three principals were appointed to plan, 
organize and inaugurate the elementary summer program. After 
several planning meetings an interest inventory was distributed to the 
parents of more than seventy-five hundred elementary pupils in 
grades two through five. The response to this inventory indicated 
that approximately twenty-eight percent or twenty-two hundred 
pupils from our twenty-five elementary schools desired to attend the 


summer session. Pupils from five parochial schools also were eligible 
to enroll. 


Weekly meetings of the three principals and the coordinator were 
held during March, April and May 1960 and the following plans were 
evolved: First, three strategically located schools were selected as 
summer sites. Each of these summer sites would enroll approximately 
seven hundred pupils from feeder elementary schools. Pupils who 


desired to attend summer school applied through their school of 
regular attendance. 


An elementary summer school enrollment card was completed by 
the pupil’s teacher. This enrollment card contained the usual parental 
and emergency information. The counseling section included achieve- 
ment test scores in reading and arithmetic, a group or individual 
intelligence test score and the teacher’s estimate of reading and 
arithmetic grade level. A general rating of very rapid learner, rapid 
learner, average, slow or very slow was circled by the classroom 
teacher. A recommendation was also checked as to the ability of the 
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pupil to follow an enriched program. In addition a space was pro- 
vided for special comments related to personality traits and physical 
conditions so that the regular classroom teacher could alert the summer 
school personnel to children with any atypical abilities or disabilities. 
This enrollment form was signed by the classroom teacher and the 
building principal. The median number of pupils sent to the summer 
school by an elementary school was eighty three. 

With the completion of enrollment procedures, the three elementary 
summer schools had a principal and approximately seven hundred 
and ten pupils enrolled. Next came supplying the books, materials 
and supplies for summer school. A per capita budget of $1.55 was 
established to purchase books, supplies and materials. A budget of 
$.50 per pupil was established for custodial supplies and maintenance 
services. Teachers’ salaries were budgeted for sixty teachers at $600. 
for the six-week session. 

In addition to the budget a system was evolved to have feeder 
elementary schools loan books to the summer schools. The operations 
department did a yeoman job in packaging and delivering these books 
during the last two weeks of June. With the budgeting completed, 
purchasing of all supplies began early in May and our attention once 
again turned to the instructional program. 

In meetings with the assistant superintendent the following pro- 
gram was devised. An enriched pupil in the summer school would 
attend school a total of four hours and fifteen minutes. A depart- 
mentalized program was adopted consisting of mathematics, sixty 
minutes; science, sixty minutes; recess, fifteen minutes; language 
arts, sixty minutes; conversational Spanish, sixty minutes. Under a 
two-hour block plan, one teacher was to instruct a group of pupils 
in mathematics and science and another teacher would instruct the 
group in Spanish and language arts, the children changing rooms 
after recess. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
Language Arts 


Since these pupils achieving at or above grade level, were at- 
tending summer school for purposes of enrichment, emphasis in read- 
ing was of the individualized type for enjoyment or research, rather 
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than of the developmental group type using basal reading textbooks. 
In some classes, literary classics were read and discussed; in others, 
reading centered around various countries of the world. Pupils par- 
ticipated in current events discussions, dramatized stories, delivered 
oral and written reports, and carried on panel discussions. Experi- 
ences provided in school and outside were the basis for a continuous 
program of creative writing at all grade levels. With the dual purposes 
of motivating the writing and of providing oral language experiences, 
pupils were provided with opportunity to read to their classmates the 
results of their efforts in creative writing. The techniques used to 
stimulate original writing were taken, in large part, from a recent 
curriculum publication of the school district Starters for Enrichment 


Activities in Communication. 
Foreign Language 


Beginning with incoming third-graders, conversational Spanish was 
taught, using the aural-oral method plus chart work. Pupils listened 
to records approved as instructional aids and also made tape record- 
ings of their own conversational efforts. The use of the tape recorder 
had both a motivational and an evaluational effect, in that pupils were 
enthusiastic to record their early efforts and equally anxious to tape 
their speech at the end of the summer session in order to note the 
degree of improvement achieved. Teachers in the program were either 
junior high school teachers of Spanish or general elementary class- 
room teachers who had studied Spanish, possessed good enunciation, 
and had made outstanding use of the elementary Spanish television 
program received in the schools during the regular school year. 

As an aid to instruction, the first two books in a developmental 
elementary Spanish series published by a nationally known firm were 
purchased for use. In line with the conversational nature of the pro- 
gram, each book was shared by two pupils. At grade levels 3 and 4, 
pupils worked only in the first book, while at grade levels 5 and 6, 
pupils completed the first book and moved into the second book dur- 
ing the six-week period. 

Mathematics 


Basis for the program in mathematics was the Madison Project, 
developed by the Mathematics Department, Syracuse University. In- 
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cluded in the pupil workbook and teacher manual are topics such as 
Equations, Open Sentences, Inequalities, Sets, Graphs, Identities, and 
Signed Numbers. This material, taught with increasing depth and 
volume at each grade level seemed appropriately suited to a summer 
program of mathematics for pupils capable of working on an en- 
riched basis. Teachers, all of whom were general elementary class- 
room teachers with no special preparation for the assignment, found 
the material easy to follow and were enthusiastic about the content 
and activities. 

In addition, a series of 16 lesson outlines was developed locally to 
supplement the material in the Madison Project. Although it was 
known that a six-week period would be insufficient to complete the 
entire contents of Book 1 in the Madison Project, it was felt that the 
availability of this locally-produced material would make possible a 
change-of-pace during a portion of any period at which the teacher 
desired to use it. Topics developed in this material were such as 
Estimating, Progressions, Binary and Other Number Systems, Unique 
Systems of Addition and Multiplication, Factoring, Invention of 
Arithmetic Symbols, History of Numbers, Ancient Systems of Notation. 
Teachers at grade levels 3 and 4 found portions of this material to 
be particularly helpful. 


Science 

Teachers were able to choose unit experiences from among several 
alternatives. Available were the University of California Elementary 
School Science Project units on Force, and on Physiology and Bio- 
chemistry. These units, although in experimental editions, were 
found to contain a wealth of content and activities suited to the ability 
of elementary school pupils working in an enrichment program. 
Through their use, teachers were able to help pupils develop an un- 
derstanding of fundamental concepts in both fields. 

As an alternative to the use of the University Science Project Units, 
some teachers chose to center their science work around topics for 
which resource units have been written locally, and for which demon- 
stration equipment, supplementary reading materials, and audio-visual 
aids have been supplied through the medium of two National De- 
fense Education Act projects in the past two years. Up to the present 
time, 16 such resource units have been written. Among them are: 
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Air, Machines, Plant Life, Earth Surface, Weather, Atomic Energy, 
Flight, Sound, Space Travel. 


Evaluation: 


At the conclusion of the six-week summer session three methods of 
evaluation were attempted. First, a questionnaire was distributed 
to all teachers employed in the summer school. Next, an evaluation 
meeting of the summer school principals was held, and lastly there 
was a meeting with the superintendent’s cabinet. The recommenda- 
tions of these evaluations follow. 

The summer school should operate for a five-week period during 
the next year, as enrollment and attendance fell off as the program 
entered the sixth week. There is a need for better screening into the 
enrichment program. Teachers recommended that there be definite 
cut off scores on intelligence and achievement tests for admittance 
to the program. The following definition of an enriched pupil will 
be adopted in 1961, “to be eligible for the enriched summer classes 
a pupil should have an intelligence quotient above 115 and be two 
or more years advanced in reading and arithmetic. He should be 
interested in enriched learning experiences and possess good attitudes 
toward learning. He should set a high standard for his work and have 
a record of superior school achievement.” 

Improved screening ‘should be accomplished at the regular school 
site so the enrichment program will enroll only pupils capable of 
enrichment. 

The summer school principal should have adequate clerical help 
at least six weeks prior to the opening of summer school. The handling 
and processing of seven hundred pupils records is a tremendous 
clerical job and to insure proper pupil placement and assignment 
clerical help is an absolute necessity. 

In instructional areas the following recommendations evolved: In 
language arts there should be increased emphasis in creative writing 
and poetry. Composition should be further stressed. 

In foreign language there should be a greater use of the tape 
recorder to enable pupils to tape their voices and “hear” themselves 
using the foreign language. Perhaps a second language—French, 


should be added. 
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In mathematics, the greater use of printed materials of the Syra- 
cuse, Illinois, or Yale University type will relieve teachers of the 
task of preparing their own materials. 

In science, the National Defense Education Act has provided many 
materials for the classroom teacher. However, perhaps a few hours of 
in-service training or a half day workshop would greatly increase the 


use of science materials. 
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Conserving Professional Teaching 
Time in the Basic Speech Course: 
an Exploratory Study 


GEORGE T. TADE 
Dean of Chapman College 
Orange, California 
Assisted by Annette Whims 


THE PROBLEM 


Colleges and universities across America are making increasing 
efforts to meet a problem which is rapidly growing more acute—the 
shortage of capable teachers for the ever increasing student population. 
It is difficult to estimate the dimensions of the problem accurately 
because of the number of variables involved; however, there seems to 
be little doubt that there will be a critical shortage of teachers within 
a few years. The next decade may see enrollments double with no 
similar doubling of the number of qualified faculty. 


The alternatives for dealing with this problem are limited. Those 
most frequently suggested are limiting enrollments, increasing class 
size, limiting course offerings, use of television and teaching machines, 
independent study programs, and employment of part-time teaching 
personnel. 

One additional alternative which has remained relatively unexplored 
is the use of the undergraduate in a teaching capacity. Mayhew has 
suggested that the dearth of experimentation with undergraduates in 
teaching positions might be attributed to a reluctance of professors to 
be placed in competition with nonsalaried workers or to traditions in 
American higher education where the student is not regarded as “wise, 
mature, or knowing enough to fulfill even part of the role of teacher.”” 


+ President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second Report to the 
President (Washington, 1957), pp. 3, 28. 

* Lewis B. Mayhew, “Using Students As Teachers,” The Two Ends of the Log: Learning 
and Teaching in Today’s College, ed. by Russell Cooper (Minneapolis, 1958), p. 262. 
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Although the extent of experimentation in using undergraduates in 
teaching is limited, such pioneering has produced fruitful results.’ 
Mayhew indicates that the available evidence seems to show that 
“students can be used to save teachers’ time and that the educational 
gains for students thus employed make their working without pay 
defensible. The time teachers save from such tasks as reading themes, 
listening to group discussions, reviewing examination questions, and 
routine drill on skills and procedures could be used for more individual 
guidance of students, deeper professional preparations, and handling 
more students in the same amount of time.” 

In an effort to determine whether an undergraduate cadet teacher 
could be used to conserve professional teaching time in the basic 
speech course, an exploratory study was conducted at Greenville Col- 
lege (Illinois) during the first semester of 1958-1959. The study 
sought to answer the following questions: 


1. Can an undergraduate cadet teacher conserve half of the professional 
teaching time in the basic speech course without loss of student achieve- 
ment? 


2. Will students being taught up to half time by a fellow student develo 
8 8 P y P 
greater or less skill in critical thinking as measured by the American 
Council on Education Test of Critical Thinking, Form G? 


3. What will be the reaction of students, as measured by a teacher-course 


rating scale, to the use of a fellow undergraduate student in a teaching 
capacity? 


PROCEDURE 

The control and experimental classes were matched as evenly as 
possible in terms of numbers, age, sex, previous college experience, 
and measured ability. Both the control and experimental classes were 
composed of sixteen students; however, one foreign student in the 
experimental class was omitted from the study. Both groups had 
thirteen lower division students with a ratio of two boys to one girl. 

Since it was not possible to match the two classes in ability, attitudes, 
or achievement at the time of registration, it was necessary to deter- 
mine whether there were significant differences between the classes in 
these areas. To establish a general ability rating for the two classes 


® Ibid., pp. 263-266. 
* Ibid., p. 267. 
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the American Council on Education Psychological Examination was 
administered. This test not only yields a total score but also a lin- 
guistic score which we thought would perhaps prove of some signifi- 
cance. In addition, both classes were compared on a pre-test of course 
content, an initial speech performance rating scale,’ the American 
Council on Education Test of Critical Thinking, Form G, the Coopera- 
tive English Test of Effectiveness of Expression, the Brown and Holltz- 
man Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, and the Inventory of 
Beliefs. 

While the reasons for using most of the measures is apparent, some 
explanation should be given for including the Inventory of Beliefs. 
This inventory, which measures authoritarian orientation, was admin- 
istered as a means of discovering whether there were students in the 
classes who had strong authoritarian attitudes which might cause them 
to respond more favorably to the regular instructor as an authority 
figure while rejecting the cadet teacher. 

In order to interpret the data obtained from the tests and ratings, 
the “t” technique for determining the significance of difference between 
the means of two small uncorrelated samples was applied to the 
data.’ After the value of the difference between the means of the two 
groups had been established in terms of “tt”, the Fisher’s table of “t’” 
was used to determine the degree of probability. In Fisher’s table the 
probability (P) is expressed in terms of decimal fractions. The P 
value as it approaches the .05 level indicates that the difference is 
significant. The results of the pre-course tests and ratings are included 
as Table I. 

The comparison of the control and experimental classes afforded 
by Table I indicates that no significant differences appeared between 
the two groups in any of the areas tested or rated. Thus, the two classes 
were considered as approximately comparable at the beginning of the 
course in measured ability, attitudes, and achievement. 

Although it was not possible to control all of the variables in the 
experiment, an effort was made to keep the variables to a minimum. 


®* Two qualified instructors in addition to the course instructor and cadet teacher rated 
students on the choice of subject matter, organization, bodily control, communication, 
language, voice, pronunciation, and overall effectiveness. These four ratings were compiled 
into one composite rating for each student. 

* See Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics (2d Ed.; New York, 1955), pp. 104-114. 
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TABLE I 
Test Scores and Speech Ratings 
at the Beginning of the Course 





Tests ik:iations Mean “¢” Value Probability 
A* Bt 

. A.C.E. Psychological Exam. Total Score ..107.5 114.6 849 A 

2. A.C.E. Psychological Exam. 











Linguistic Score 65.7 69.9 Al17 7 
3. Test of Critical Thinking Form G ... 28.5 31.2 1.00 3 
4. Cooperative English Test of 

Effectiveness of Expression 54.4 57.0 802 A 
5. Brown and Holtzman Study 

Habits and Attitudes 40.0 418 350 7 
6. Inventory of Beliefs ..... 66.0 64.0 440 7 
7. Pre Test of Course Content 22 24 1.33 2 
8. Speech Ratings 4.5 4.46 014 9 





*A Indicates the control class 
**B indicates the experimental class 


Thus, the content of the course, the speaking assignments, and the 
teaching methods were kept as nearly alike as possible for both classes. 
The presentation of each unit of the course included one or more lec- 
tures followed by a discussion based on the lecture, thought questions 
provided in the syllabus, a student symposium, or problem situations 
adapted to the unit. Speech Practices by Braden and Gehring was used 
as the text, and identical collateral reading assignments were made for 
each class. A speaking assignment adapted to each unit served as the 
conclusion. While each unit followed this basic pattern, specific assign- 
ments were varied to create interest and stimulate thought. 

The undergraduate student used as the cadet teacher was a speech 
major who had completed a six hour course in directed teaching during 
the junior year of college. The student possessed a superior academic 
record and a high degree of poise and social maturity. 

At the outset of the semester the cadet teacher was introduced in 
both control and experimental sections so that no obvious difference in 
personnel would be detected by the students. The cadet teacher, there- 
fore, attended each of the class sessions in the control group, participat- 
ing in an insignificant way by passing out papers, returning tests, or 
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infrequently making assignments. In the experimental class, however, 
the duties of the cadet teacher began immediately after the course intro- 
duction by the instructor. In this class approximately half of the class 
meetings were handled by the cadet teacher who administered tests, 
conducted discussions based on the instructor’s lectures and student 
symposia, reviewed examinations, held conferences with students, and 
actually presented some of the course lecture-discussions. In order 
to prepare adequately for this teaching the cadet teacher averaged two 
to three hours of study outside of class for each hour in class. The 
preparation involved reading from several texts related to the unit 
assignment and then making a teaching outline. The instructor was 
available for consultation on the teaching outline and for evaluation of 
the class period following the cadet teacher’s presentation. 

The cadet teacher was also used to perform some clerical services. 
The normal duties included correcting tests, grading outlines, and 
preparing unit assignment sheets. 

In order to determine whether professional instructional time was 
actually being saved by the use of the cadet teacher, the instructor kept 
a time log showing preparation time, instructional time, conference 
time with the cadet teacher, and time spent in other activities related to 
each class. A similar time log was kept by the cadet teacher. 

Students were asked at the conclusion of the course to evaluate the 
course and the instruction by means of a teacher-course rating scale. 
A summary of these ratings was made for each class to see if any 
significant patterns emerged. 


FINDINGS 


At the conclusion of the semester a second series of tests were admin- 
istered to the control and experimental classes to see if significant dif- 
ferences between the two classes had developed. Students were given 
a re-test on course content, the Test of Critical Thinking, Form G, and 
the Cooperative English Test of Effectiveness of Expression. The scores 
of these tests were compared with the test scores from the beginning of 
the semester to determine an improvement score for each student and 
an average improvement score for each class. 


The final speeches of the course were rated by the same two outside 
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instructors used at the beginning of the semester, the course instructor, 
and the cadet teacher. These ratings were again developed into a com- 
posite rating for each student and an average rating computed for each 
class. The pre-course average ratings and the final class average ratings 
were used to compute an average speech improvement score for each 
class. The results of the re-testing and final ratings are shown as 
average improvement scores with their respective “t” values in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Test Scores and Speech Ratings 
at the End of the Course 

















Mean Improve- Proba- 
Tests and Ratings ment Score “t” Value bility 
A* Bt* 
1. Test of Critical Thinking Form G ...7,66 2.92 2.98 01 
2. Upper Half Test of Critical Thinking, Form G 5.83 2.66 1.43 2 
3. Lower Half Test of Critical Thinking, Form G 9.50 3.23 2.64 .02 
4. Cooperative English Test of Effectiveness of 
Expression ... 3.87 5.06 A9 6 

5. Test of Course Content 5.12 3.80 88 
6. Speech Ratings 4.50 4.46 10 








*A indicates the control class 
**B indicates the experimental class 


The re-test data indicate that according to the P value the two classes 
show no difference in class improvement scores on the Test of Effective- 
ness of Expression, knowledge of course content, and speaking ability 
that could not be attributed to chance; however, there is a significant 
difference at the .01 level of confidence between the control and experi- 
mental classes in the critical thinking improvement score. The control 
class showed a significantly greater gain than the experimental class 
in critical thinking ability as measured by the Test of Critical Thinking, 
Form G. In an effort to determine at what level the greatest gains were 
made in critical thinking, “t’” was computed for the upper half and 
the lower half of each class. While the control class showed greater 
improvement in both the upper and lower half than did the experimental 
class, the greatest gains were made by the lower half of the control 
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class. The difference between the lower halves was significant at the 
.02 level of confidence. 

Lyle in his investigation of the teaching of critical thinking in general 
psychology found that low ranking students seemed to profit most by 
being in a teacher-centered control section where the instructor directed 
the activities of the students.” This study seems to further support 
Lyle’s findings. 

The results of the re-testing and speech ratings seem to suggest that 
a cadet teacher can be used without loss of achievement as measured by 
the Cooperative English Test of Effectiveness of Expression, a test of 
course content, and the combined ratings of the final speeches; however, 
students seem to make greater gains in critical thinking under the 
guidance of the regular instructor. 

The time logs kept by both the instructor and the cadet teacher indi- 
cated that at least fifty percent of the classroom time could be saved 
by the instructor through the use of an undergraduate cadet teacher. 
Since some of the conference time was devoted to discussing the experi- 
ment itself, it is possible that in a non-experimental situation even more 
time could be saved. 

A summary of the student reaction expressed on the teacher-course 
rating scale failed to reveal any significant pattern. It was interesting 
to note that with only a slight variation, both groups received similar 
ratings. The last page of the rating sheet presented an opportunity for 
student comment. It may be significant that the presence of the cadet 
teacher in the experimental class received no comment. This could be 
interpreted to mean that student reaction was at least neutral as far as 
having a fellow student share in the instructional process. 


CoNCLUSION 
In conclusion, the test scores, time logs, and student reaction sheets 
would seem to show that the control classes were approximately com- 
parable at the beginning of the semester, no achievement was lost 
through the use of the cadet teacher except in critical thinking, profes- 


sional teaching time was saved, and the cadet teacher was accepted by 
the class. 


"Edwin Lyle, “An Exploration in the Teaching of Critical Thinking in General Psy- 
chology,” Journal of Educational Research, December, 1958, p. 131. 
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The results obtained from a study of the two small classes in this 
experiment are obviously not conclusive. The experiment was intended 
as an exploratory study to determine whether in this time of increasing 
teacher shortage it might be fruitful to investigate on a larger scale 
the possibility of using capable undergraduates for instructional duties 
in the basic speech course. The experiment does seem to justify such 
further exploration. 
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A College Evaluates [ts Professional 


Education Program 


ARNOLD J. LIEN, Chairman 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater 


Purpose 


The idea for a Two-Year Study in Professional Education was 
brought forth at the Department of Education meeting at Whitewater 
State College in February, 1958. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the basic essentials of a high-quality professional education 
program, evaluate the present program at Whitewater in relation to 
these essentials, and recommend a program in professional education 
that would meet the needs of the expanding years ahead. 


Design of the Study 


A steering committee of five members was designated to plan the 
design of the study. The committee delineated seven topics or areas 
to be studied in this research. These included: What are the philoso- 
phy and goals of professional education? What are the professional 
needs of a beginning teacher? What are the current patterns and 
sequence of professional education programs? What constitutes a 
well-organized program of laboratory experiences? What are the 
objectives and experiences currently covered in our local professional 
education program and are there any duplications or gaps? What 
are the personal qualities necessary for a successful teacher? What 
constitutes a well-organized program of instructional materials? 

The steering committee invited staff members of the Campus 
School, education and psychology department, and subject matter 


The author is especially indebted to the Steering Committee members of this study: 
Richard Brown, A. G. McGraw, Olive Reeve, and Everett White. 

The following members of the staff participated in the Study. Campus Laboratory 
School: Margaret Mueller, Gladys Petersen, Helen Swartz, Vern Herdendorf, Jean Fergu- 
son, Dessie Rather, and Dorothy Remp. Department of Education: Stith Cain, Clay Daggett, 
Wesley Earp, Cora Forbush, Reuben Klumb, I. W. Schaffer, C. O. Wells, A. I. Winther, 
and Richard Wollin. Subject Matter Fields: Marie Benson, Clayton Droullard, Corinne 
Forster, Hugo Lahti, Lloyd Liedtke, Aeilt Sents, and Norman Thies. 
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areas to participate in the study and to select the problem area in 
which they would like to work. Thus, seven work committees were set 
up with their own chairmen. A total of 30 people participated in the 
study. 

The individual sub-committees decided upon their own methods of 
research. These included study of current literature, survey of teach- 
ers and administrators in the field, survey of current thinking among 
the total staff of the college, correspondence with leaders in fields 
represented by the problem areas, and suggestions by members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

A progress report was made by each sub-committee in February of 
1959 to the total group and a tentative final report given orally in 
May of 1959. These meetings enabled the total group to react to 
the thinking of the sub-committees and offer suggestions to them. A 
final report from each sub-committee was filed with the steering 
committee in November of 1959. 

The steering committee studied and analyzed all seven committee 
reports and correlated the findings into a final report. The final 
report was presented to the total group of 30 participants in May of 
1960 and adopted by them. 

The current school year finds the steering committee implementing 
the findings of the report with the help of further sub-committees set 
up for this purpose. 


Summary of Significant Findings 


1. That there should be a basic philosophy and set of goals to guide 
the professional education program. These include: To provide 
the student with a basis for developing a sound philosophy of 
education; to help prospective teachers develop an understanding 
of the psychological, sociological, historical and philosophical 
foundations of education; to help the prospective teacher develop 
an understanding of and a competence in the various methods and 
materials of instruction; to acquaint the prospective teacher with 
an understanding of the framework by which the educational 
function is facilitated; to encourage the extension of scholarly 
knowledge in the subject or areas to be taught; to guide prospec- 
tive teachers in their professional growth; and to help prospective 
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teachers develop an interest in and an understanding of com- 
munity affairs. 

That the professional education program should include work in 
four areas: psychological foundations; social foundations; methods 
(curriculum methods and materials); and student teaching. The 
total number of credits in professional education should be 30 
semester credits in elementary education; 21-22 semester credits 
in secondary education. 


. That classroom experiences should be defined for each course 


in professional education to prevent needless duplication and to 
be sure all essential topics are covered. This should be accomp- 
lished by each staff member submitting a detailed course outline; 
the steering committee will then suggest the topics that should 
be covered by each course after studying topics submitted by all 
staff members. 


. That a laboratory-experience program should be developed that 


starts with the first course in professional education and culminates 
in directed teaching. The areas in which laboratory experiences 
should be given include: Understanding the Nature of the Learner; 
Administrative Procedures; Selection and Use of Materials and 
Equipment; Utilization of Community Resources; Over-all Class- 
room Management; Evaluation of the Learner; Developing Teach- 
ing Techniques and Procedures; Home-School and Community 
Relations; Extra-Curricular Activities; and Professional Advance- 
ment—Inservice Training. 


. That a Review Board be established whose function it would 


be to counsel with and screen students in teacher education whose 
qualifications for teaching appear to be questionable. 


. That an Educational Materials Center be established because it 


can play a strategic role in the instructional and service program 
of the college. 

That each student achieve a 1.20 grade-point average (3.00 
basis) in major and minor subjects, and a 1.00 cumulative aver- 
age for admission to directed teaching. 

That critical thinking, logic and problem-solving be stressed in 
all areas of professional education with special emphasis in 
methods and student teaching on how to develop these basic 
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mental functions in pupils they teach. 

9. That General Techniques of Secondary Education be eliminated 
and methods of teaching in the major field be increased from 
two to three credits. As soon as feasible, major methods should 
be taken concurrently with directed teaching. 

10. That a seminar for all elementary majors be required, with no 
increase in credit, as part of their student teaching as soon as 
administratively feasible. 

11. That a course in Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary 
School be offered as an elective in the secondary curriculum. 

12. That the application for student teaching include the following 
in order that both the critic or cooperating teacher can become 
better acquainted with the needs of each student teacher: (a. A 
place to list all professional education courses taken to date; 
(b. A place to list all courses in subject matter teaching area to 
date; and (c. A check list of laboratory experiences on which 
student teachers would check those which they feel they need to 
develop further. 

Conclusion 

With an increasing emphasis on the quality of the teaching pro- 
fession, it is wise to take stock periodically of the professional edu- 
cation program phase of teacher education as well as each of the 
other phases. This study was designed and carried out in an attempt 
to determine the basic essentials of a functional program in profes- 
sional education in order that this phase of teacher education could 


assist in producing high-quality teachers for the public schools of 
Wisconsin. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MAY, 1961 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach. 


Annotators for this Issue: Donald K. Adams, Jack Allen, Louis V. Anderson, 
John Houston Banks, Myrtle Bomar, John E. Brewton, Claude S. Chadwick, 
Frances Neel Cheney, Beatrice Clutch, Mabel Corry, Marjorie Criley, Norman 
Frost, William Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, Marjorie Jarvis, James O. Miller, O. C. 
Peery, Juanita Prater, Susan B. Riley, Anna Loe Russell, Julius Seeman, H. Craig 
Sipe, Robert Polk Thomson, Joe Russell Whitaker. 


Children’s Literature 


AarDEMA, VERNA. Na of Wa. 
Coward McCann, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


In an oriental setting here is the story 
of a foolish boy who makes purchases 
that turn out to be very wise. Also here 
is the reason that dogs usually stay out- 
of-doors and cats stay indoors. Delightful 
for children 7 to 10. 


AARDEMA, VERNA. Otwe. Coward 


McCann, 1960. unp. $2.00: 


Near the Mountains of the Moon lived 
Otwe, who could hear the animals talk. 
In a surprising way they got him into real 
trouble, and his animal friends had to help 
him. Story and illustrations by Elton Fox 
combine to charm children 7 to 10. 


Acer, LeciaireE. Heather and 
Broom. Holt, Rinehart, 1960. 128p. 
$3.25. 


Here is an enchanting collection of eight 
Celtic stories of magic and romance gleaned 
from the Highlands of Scotland and retold 
by a librarian storyteller. Two household 
stories, “The Woman who Flummoxed the 
Fairies” and “The Lass that Couldn’t be 
Frightened,” and a ghost story, “The Bogles 
from the Howff,” are worth the price of 
the book so poetically and charmingly are 
they told. 


AnpREWs, Ratpu. Heroes of the 
Western Woods. Dutton, 1961. 192p. 
$3.50. 


Adolescent readers of this book will be 
introduced painlessly to the hey day of the 
western timber industry. The book captures 
some of the spirit of the tree choppers; it 
does not attempt to assess the importance 
of the industry. 


BAILEY, BERNADINE. Abraham Lin- 
coln: Man of Courage. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1961. 191p. $1.95. 


An entrancing story of the life of Lincoln 
that children of intermediate grades will 
find difficult to lay down once they have 
started the book. The stories of Lincoln’s 
boyhood are based on legend at best. The 
outstanding facts of Lincoln’s contribution 
to America are authentic. 


BECKHARD, ARTHUR AND CRANE, W. 
D. Cancer, Cocaine and Courage. 
Messner, 1960. 191p. $2.95. 


One of the most inspiring stories in 
medical literature. It has been said “Be- 
cause Dr. W. S. Holsted lived, the world is 
a better, safer and happier place.” The 
book tells the dramatic story of his life, 
his progress, his contributions. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. Electronics for 
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Young People. 4th ed. McGraw Hill, 
1960. 190p. $3.50. 


New edition of an outstanding book— 
long a leader in its field. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. Big Tracks, 
Little Tracks. Crowell, 1960. unp. 
$1.95. 


An intriguing book for the observant 
beginning reader. [Illustration of paw prints 
make a fine story for the child detective. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. Moon Seems 
To Change. Crowell, 1960. unp. $1.95. 


Excellent presentation of the how and 
why of the moon’s changing appearance. 
Ably illustrated for beginning readers. 


Brewton, JoHN E. and Sara. 
Birthday Candles Burning Bright. 
Macmillan, 1960. 199p. $3.50. 


As with their earlier publications, Dr. 
and Mrs. Brewton have selected for this an- 
thology a most pleasing and useful col- 
lection of poems. The theme centers on 
birthdays, and the poems are grouped in 
eleven sections under such topics as birth- 
days before seven, birthdays seven through 
thirteen, growing up, youth and age, and 
the birthday of the Lord. Beloved chil- 
dren’s poems by Rachel Field, A. A. Milne, 
Rose Fyleman, Lysbeth Boyd Borie are 
nicely balanced with the more mature poetry 
of Robert Browning, William Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, Edward Tuch and many others. 
Vera Bock has contributed the delightful 
decorations which introduce each section, 
as well as those which make the book cover 
and jacket so attractive. Teachers, librar- 
ians, and parents will all appreciate the con- 
venience of the three indexes by author, 
title and first line. 


Brock, Emma. Pancakes and the 
Merry Go Round. Knopf, 1960. 77p. 
$2.50. 


Here are fire charmingly humorous stories 
told and illustrated by Emma L. Brock, a 
master of the folk tale quality in story- 
telling. Good Reading fun is here for all. 
These are also good stories for retelling. 


Butta, CiypE. Tree Is Plant. Cro- 
well, 1960. unp. $1.95. 
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The life cycle of trees, as seen through 
the eyes of a child. Illustrations help the 
young child build his vocabulary. 


BurcHARD, Peter. Balloons. Mac- 
millan, 1960. 48p. $3.75. 


Attractive book dealing with the history 
and practical applications of the balloon as 
as airship. 


Burnett, Constance BUEL. Captain 
John Ericson. Vanguard, 1961. 255p. 
$3.00. 

A teenage boy should become engrossed 
by the language of nuts and bolts in this 
biography of a nineteenth century Swedish 
invention. It tells about how the Civil War 
warship “Monitor” came into being. 


CarRROLL, RuTH AND _ LATROBE. 
Tough Enough’s Indians. Walck, 1960. 
64p. $2.75. 


A whiff of smoke, a frightened doe—and 
suddenly the Tatum children were fleeing 
the worst forest fire they'd seen in all their 
years of growing up in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. They ended up _ lost—Beanie 
and his brothers and sisters and Sassy, the 
pony, and Tough Enough, Beanie’s dog— 
until Tough put his nose to the ground and 
sniffed them right into the back yard of the 
Indian family. Another Tatum family story 
with action and adventure warmly told and 
authentically illustrated. 


Cuester, MICHAEL AND KRAMER, S. 
B. Discoverer: Story of a Satellite. 
Putnam, 1960. 48p. $2.50. 


Illustrations and carefully written accurate 
text make this book especially attractive 
for early teenagers. There is a_ helpful 
glossary. 


Cotman, Hina. Best Wedding Dress. 
Morrow, 1960. 221p. $2.95. 


In this skillfully woven plot a series of 
events occur in such a way as to help Sarah 
Driscoll to emerge from an _ immature, 
overly romantic girl into a young woman 
ready to accept the responsibilities of mar- 
riage and home making. The setting is New 
York City. 

pE Jonc, Dota. By Marvelous 
Agreement. Knopf, 1960. 211p. $2.95. 


Understanding and acceptance of oneself 











as well as others are the dual themes of this 
novel centering about a young Dutch girl, 
orphaned during the Nazi regime, and the 
rather sophisticated American family who 
adopt her. This is a very well written and 
extremely readable book. 


pE LEEUW, ADELE AND DUDLEY, 
Marcaret. Rugged Dozen Abroad. 
Macmillan, 1960. 197p. $3.00. 

Not a book to be skimmed lightly, this 


is the interesting account of a troop of 
American Girl Scouts on a European tour. 
Their adventures in meeting girls from dif- 
ferent countries, as well as another Ameri- 
can Scout troop help them to a _ better 
understanding of themselves and others. 


Exam, RicHarp. Young Stowaways 
in Space. Lantern Press, 1960. 191p. 
$2.95. 


Upper elementary readers will eagerly read 
the adventures of two orphans, Garry and 
Patch, as they go from one escapade to 
another—all in space. Meeting with Captain 
Easton proves to be the high point of the 
story and leads to the happy ending of 
the story. 


Fiemine, Aice. Key to New York. 
Lippincott, 1960. 128p. $2.75. 


Valuable and not easily accessible infor- 
mation about our greatest city—ideal sup- 
plementary reading for classes in the social 
studies. 


Fox, Mary Vircinia. Apprentice to 
Liberty. Abingdon, 1960. 160p. $3.00. 

The absorbing account of the financing 
and building of the Statue of Liberty is 
seen through the eyes of a young carpenter 
apprentice living in the home of famous 
sculptor Bartholdi. The devotion of the 
French people to liberty sharpens the read- 
er’s awareness that this precious gift should 
never be taken for granted. 


Frazier, Neta LoHNES. Something 


of My Own. Longmans, 1960. 212p. 
$3.25. 


Far better than the rather insipid title 
suggests, this absorbing story shows how 
Charlotte Mason weighs the relative merits 
of being just wife and mother against this 


career plus added interests that would 
take nothing from the first career but would 
add to her stature as a person. 


Fritz, JEAN. Brady. Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1960. 223p. $3.50. 


This is a tenderly preceptive story of the 
under-ground railway of pre-civil war days. 
Brady is inclined to be inquisitive, and to 
tell all that he knows. How he learns dis- 
cretion is an absorbing story for children 9 
to 14. 


GARDNER, MartTIN. Science Puzzlers. 
Viking, 1960. 127p. $2.00. 


Excellent section of simple experimental 
demonstrations suitable for intermediate 
through middle teenagers. Essentially the 
author calls up interesting parlor tricks to 
focus attention upon science as a mode of 
explanation. Written so that youth become 
involuntarily involved in explantation. 


GREENE, Carta. Trip On a Jet. 
Lantern Press, 1960. 59p. $2.50. 


Interesting reading for the intermediate 
grader exploring the world for the first time. 


Haar, JAAPTER. Danger on the 
Mountain. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 186p. 
$3.50. 


Man against nature, courage in danger, 
loyalty to principle, and love for friend are 
the enduring themes running through this 
story of a group of Swiss Alpine guides. 
The book grips the attention of the reader 
from the first to final paragraph. 


HALLIBURTON, RicHARD. Complete 
Book of Marvels. Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 
640p. $5.95. 


A great book of travel reissued with up- 
to-date sketch maps and sketches and photo- 
graphs. 


Hawkinson, JouHNn. Robins and 
Rabbits. A. Whitman, 1960. unp. 
$2.50. 


Beautiful, authentic illustrations done in 
gentle water color tones and accompanied 
with very simple text by an avid naturalist 
and Boy Scout leader make this picture 
book one which beginning readers will find 
delightful as well as helpful in becoming 
aware of the marvels of wild animal life. 
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HetrMan, ExizasetH. Water for 
the World. Longmans, 1960. 213p. 
$3.75. 


A reader in water resources, management, 
and conservation for young readers. A good 
supplementary reader for general science 
and geography. 


Hersert, Don. Beginning Science 
with Mr. Wizard: Water, Light, Fly- 
ing, Heat. (4 vol.) Doubleday, 1960. 
32p. $1.25 each. 


Explanation and things to do make these 
four volumes quite attractive for the in- 
termediate child. Very well illustrated. 


HeyperpaHt, TuHor. Kon Tiki. 
Rand McNally, 1960. 165p. $4.95. 


A lavishly illustrated children’s edition 
of the account of one of the greatest sea 
adventures of our times. 


Hype, Marcaret. Animal Clocks 
and Compasses. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
157p. $2.95. 


Well told story of man’s search for un- 
derstanding nature’s instinctive behavior on 
time clocks and direction finding. Unusual 
appeal for the teenage naturalist. 


Irwin, Kerr. Romance of Weights 
and Measures. Viking, 1960. 144p. 
$3.50. 


This volume fills the need for a simply 
written book on practical measurement. 
Valuable as a reference book for pupils in 
the early teens. 


Jorpan, HeLene. How a _ Seed 
Grows. Croweil, 1960. unp. $1.95. 


Ably written and illustrated book on 
seeds. Children can follow day by day in a 
science experience corner the discussions 
presented in this supplemental volume. 


Kineman, Lee. House of the Blue 
Horse. Doubleday, 1960. 237p. $2.95. 


Valerie Chappelle is the only child of 
European born parents. When the Chap- 
pelles sell this house on the rocky coast of 
Maine to a family with six children, con- 
tinuing to live in the converted carriage 
house on the grounds, Valerie and her new 
friends have much to learn from each 
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other. An aura of mystery surrounding the 
house and its former owner lends excitement 
to this wholesome, happy story. 


KJELGAARD, Jim. Boomerang Hunt- 
er. Holiday House, 1960. 172p. $2.95. 


Balulu, an Australian aborigine hunter, 
realizes that his native desert can no longer 
supply the food needed to keep himself and 
his tribe alive. Daring to venture beyond 
the mountains, he finds a valley abounding 
in game and water. The story mounts in 
suspense to a surprising but satisfactory 
ending. 


Lenski, Lots. When I Grow Up. 
Walck, 1960. 48p. $2.25. 


This is a new kind of book—a read-and- 
sing book. First there is a song for a boy, 
then there is a song for a girl. Both songs 
are to be read first, then sung. And both 
songs are about what a wonderful thing 
it is to grow up. Four to seven year olds 
will enjoy reading and singing about what 
they will be when they grow up as well as 
looking at the pictures of the captain, 
teacher, pilot, nurse, or dancer as they may 
become. 


Maney, Mrs. Seon. Teen Age 
Treasury of Good Humor. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1960. 334p. $4.95. 


Here are more than 35 entertaining con- 
tributions from the world’s great writers—a 
rich harvest of life’s fun, foibles, and follies 
about, by and of special interest to teen- 
agers. Among the writers represented are 
the well known humorist Thurber, Shul- 
man, Day, Lear, Twain, Benchley, Marquis, 
and Carroll. Others represented who are 
not known primarily as humorists are Saki, 


Dickens, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Lincoln, 
and Mencken. 
Martin, Patricia. Little Brown 


Hen. Crowell, 1960. 23p. $2.50. 


Not only was Willie’s little brown pet 
hen gone, but the next day was his mother’s 
birthday and Willie had no present for her. 
How Willie solved his problems makes an 
interesting story. The pictures add warmth 
and charm to an engaging story. Ages 4-6. 


Mason, Miriam. Becky and Her 
Brave Cat, Bluegrass. Macmillan, 1960. 
135p. $2.95. 











Becky was Daniel Boone’s daughter and 
Bluegrass was her brave cat. Together they 
traveled with the Boone family and other 
pioneers who, led by her famous father, 
were among the first white people to see 
the beautiful land, Caintuck. This light- 
hearted yet realist pioneer story will appeal 
to children between the ages 8 and 12. 


Mayne, WILLIAM. Over the Horizon. 
Duell, Sloan, 1960. 192p. $3.00. 


This is a collection of short stories written 
by outstanding authors from fifteen different 
countries who use their native locales and 
excellently reflect the “feel” of the country. 
Vignette-like in quality, the stories make 
delightful reading. 


Miner, Opa IRENE. True Book of 
Communication. Children’s Press, 
1960. 47p. $2.00. 


The history of communication is traced 
simply from the time that a circle of stones 
meant many buffalo, to the telephone, radio, 
and television. Ages 7-9. 


Morrow, EizaBeTH. Pint of 
Judgment. Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


How seven-year-old Sally goes about get- 
ting her mother “a pint of judgment” for a 
Christmas present is the theme of this 
story which is told with insight, warmth, 
and humor. Harold Berson’s illustrations 
express the spirit and excitement of the 
Christmas Season. Ages 6-10. . 


Munart, Bruno. ABC. World Pub., 
1960. unp. $3.50. 


A work of art created by an artistic 
genius is this ABC book. Large, bold pic- 
tures in full color on each page make this 
a book every pre-school child should have 
the privilege of seeing and, if possible, own- 
ing. 


ParKeER, Exinor. 100 More Story 
Poems. Crowell, 1960. 374p. $3.95. 


Here are story poems for all ages and 
all interests; poems of romance and en- 
chantment, poems about rogues and rovers, 
birds and beasts. There are romantic poems 
by Lord Byron, Robert Browning, and Walt 
Whitman as well as nonsense poems by 
Hilaire Belloc, Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, 
and Ogden Nash. Miss Parker, compiler, is 
an avid reader of poetry, a former book- 


seller, who selects poetry with discriminat- 
ing taste. 


PriestLey, LEE. Teacher for Tibby. 
Morrow, 1960. 96p. $2.75. 


Eight-year-old Tibby wished for a school 
so that she would not be so lonely. The men 
on wilderness farms in the Michigan forest 
country a hundred years ago had little time 
to build a school, but the womenfolk were 
determined to have a school built. How the 
school was built and a teacher for Tibby 
found makes a story which girls six to 
ten years of age will find charming to read. 


Reck, ALMA. Clocks Tell the Time. 
Scribners, 1960. 48p. $2.75. 


The story of telling time is told here in 
brief simple text with informative and 
decorative pictures on every page. All kinds 
of clocks are discussed, including shadow 
clocks, water clocks, bell clocks, candle 
clocks, tower clocks, spring-driven clocks, 
electric clocks and atomic clocks. Ages 9-12. 


RoSENFIELD, BERNARD. Let’s Go To 
the US Mint. Putnam, 1960. 43p. 
$1.95. 


With the same well chosen detail and 
vivid illustration that characterizes this 
series, this interesting subject will prove 
popular with middle elementary readers. 
The information is given in a readable style 
and is brief enough to challenge the student 
who may have difficulty elsewhere. Recom- 
mended. 


SEIFERT, SHIRLEY. Look To the 
Rose. Lippincott, 1960. 382p. $4.95. 


This story begins with a wedding, and 
follows through the stresses of married life 
and of the War Between the States in a 
Georgia background. Those who know the 
works of Miss Seifert will find in this a 
worthy companion of her previous volumes. 
Good reading for high school. 


Simmons, E ue. Mary Changes 
Her Clothes. McKay, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


Little girls everywhere like to dress up. 
So they will understand Mary’s passion for 
changing clothes. Mary changes and 
changes, until one special day when, for a 
very good reason, she announces she is 
dressed for the day and will not change her 
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clothes until tomorrow. Ellie Simmons first 
book for children will delight very young 
girls. 


Sootin, Harry. 12 Pioneers of 
Science. Vanguard, 1960. 254p. $3.00. 


The fortunate combination of anecdotal 
material, biographical information and a 
good understanding of the development of 
science makes this volume attractive to the 
reader in his early teens or older. Highly 
recommended for supplementary reading. 


Spicer, Dorotuy. 46 Days of 
Christmas. Coward McCann, 1960. 
96p. $3.50. 


Across a span of 46 days the author 
brings together folk poems, ceremonials and 
legends from nineteen of the countries 
where Christmas is a long and varied feast. 
She describes such popular customs as 
lantern processions in Rumania, German 
holiday fairs, and Portugal’s Cake of the 
Kings. Indexed by country, by title, and by 
special days. All ages. 


Tuomas, RonaLp. Young Lawrence 
of Arabia. Roy, 1961. 139p. $3.00. 


Episodes from the youth of Thomas Ed- 
ward Lawrence are skillfully interwoven to 
give the reader an understanding of his 
adventurous spirit, unusual character, and 
varied interests and achievements. The story 
will appeal most to the junior high school 
level, but older students will be interested 
in the character analysis approach to biogra- 
phy which is used. 


UnnerstaD, Epiru. Journey with 
Grandmother. Macmillan, 1960. 197p. 
$3.00. 


Twelve-year-old Anders traveled with his 
Grandmother from Sweden to Finland to 
Russia. He was helping earn a living, and 
it is surprising the number of things that 
can happen on a journey. The story is 
delightful for children 9 to 12. The time is 
shortly before World War I. 


Waxtrip, Rurus anp Leta. White 
Harvest. Longmans, 1960. 118p. $2.95. 
The authors sympathetically portray the 
life of a family of itinerant cotton pickers 
in Texas early in this century. The reader 
rejoices with young Susan Mathis when her 
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parents, with their large family, have the 
opportunity to file claim to a homestead in a 
newly opened New Mexico. 


Weart, Epirn. Story of Your 
Blood. Coward McCann, 1960. 64p. 
$3.00. 


A splendidly written, factual account of 
the blood and circulation for elementary 
school students. The illustrations are good. 


WeLiMAN, Mantey. Third String 
Center. Washburn, 1960. 149p. $2.95. 


Junior high school readers will get an 
insight into some of the problems of making 
a place in a new school. Bob Gray, popular 
and accepted in his own school, finds a very 
different situation as a Freshman in college. 
His love for football and his effort to make 
the team and to establish himself on the 
campus will make realistic reading for 
sports lovers. 


WenrstEIN, Irvinc. Man Against the 
Elements. Messner, 1960. 191p. $2.95. 


Heroism during the Civil War, later out- 
standing work with the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, and finally leadership for a daring 
expedition to the Arctic—these experiences 
and more are told in this story of one of 
America’s famous names. Upper elementary 
readers will be inspired by the attitude 
and contributions of this man of whom 
they have heard very little. 


Witson, Hazet. Herbert’s Home- 
work. Knopf, 1960. 150p. $2.75. 


Herbert's amazing adventures and his 
reaction to them will delight third and 
fourth grade readers. The story is just the 
right length, just the right style, and it has 
just the right sense of the ridiculous. Highly 
recommended. 


Woop, Ropert WituiaMs. How to 
Tell the Birds from the Flowers and 
Other Woodcuts. Dover, 1960. 54p. 
$.75. 

Robert Williams Wood, who was one of 
America’s foremost physicists, like Lewis 
Carroll, had a second side. He was humor- 
ist as well as scientist. In this book are 
Wood’s misleading drawings and ridiculous 
verses which delighted readers forty-odd 
years ago when his humorous work was first 
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published. Wood puns as ingeniously as 
Lewis Carroll and draws as delightfully as 
Edward Lear. The far-fetched nonsense of 
the verses and pictures will delight all ages. 


Education and Psychology 


American Speller. Crowell, 1960. 
$2.95. 


Noah Webster’s Blue Backed Speller is 
an assortment of sentences illustrating the 
rules of spelling. Barbara Cooney’s adapta- 
tion of this famous book is brought up to 
date with her charming drawings—13 in all. 
Recommended for all ages. 


BaiLyn, BERNARD. Education in the 
Forming of American Society. Univ. 
of N. C. Press, 1960. 147p. $3.50. 


Anyone interested in the development of 
education in America will be challenged 
by this essay. Viewing education as part 
of the entire process by which a culture 
transmits itself across the generations, 
Bailyn describes the weaknesses in our many 
studies of early American education and 
suggests many fruitful approaches for re- 
appraisals. Appended is a_ perceptive 
bibliographical essay which will prove use- 
ful to students of educational history. 


Be.tinc, Rosert E. Students Speak 
—Around the World. State Univ. of 
Iowa, 1960. 74p. $.65. 


This inexpensive paperback book recounts 
interviews that the author has had with 
students in foreign nations. It is written in 
pleasing style and because the reader is able 
to directly learn how students view their 
educational problems, it should be particu- 
larly valuable as supplementary reading for 
students in comparative education. 


Peck, ROBERT AND OTHERS. Psy- 
chology of Character Development. 
Wiley, 1960. 267p. $6.50. 

This book is a research inquiry into the 
nature of character structure and develop- 
ment. There is an interesting combination 
of clinical and statistical methods which 
give intensity to the study. 


Peet, Harriett. Creative Individ- 
ual. Ronald, 1960. 188p. $4.50. 


A survey of trends and patterns in edu- 
cation with particular emphasis on creativity 
and its development in the individual, THE 
CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL forecasts new 
perspectives in a period of rapid change, the 
1960's. 


PHILLIPS, EWING AND OTHERS. Dis- 
cipline, Achievement and Mental 
Health. Prentice Hall, 1960. 198p. 
$5.00. 


Advocating wholesome action and a ra- 
tional approach these authors seem to harbor 
the naive hope that “common sense” nos- 
trums will solve classroom behavior prob- 
lems. In spite of a refreshing twist to the 
roles of organization and goals in classroom 
management, this prescriptive treatment of a 
complex subject seems overly simplified. 


THELEN, HERBERT. Education and 


the Human Quest. Harper, 1960. 224p. 
$4.75. 


Predicated on the belief that “as judged 
by what could be done if we were to under- 
stand and apply modern knowledge to edu- 
cational problems, all our schools are 
obsolescent,” the author advances several 
challenging ideas designed to institute the 
process of inquiry into the schools. The 
“unshackling” of education is the proposed 
end result. 


Turner, Davip. Homestudy Course 
for Civil Service Jobs. Arco, 1960. 
286p. $4.95. 


This book is primarily a practice manual 
for civil service examinations. It gives 
samples of many types of questions, and 
should be helpful to the prospective exami- 
nees. 


Uuicu, Rosert. Education of Na- 
tions. Harvard, 1961. 325p. $6.75. 


Mr. Ulich’s book is characterized by a 
concern with what “ought to be” rather than 
with “what is,” and by something of a 
preoccupation with religion. It is more 
philosophical than comparative. Ulich’s 
historical approach differs from that of 
other writers on comparative education only 
in its degree of emphasis. 
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Literature 
Burpen, Wituam. Look to the 
Wilderness. Little, Brown, 1960. 251p. 
$6.50. 


Here are stories about the wilderness by 
one who has explored in different parts of 
the world—the jungle, the north woods, the 
Himalayas, Mongolia, Komodo. Each story 
captures the feeling of some particular wild 
place and suggests the haappiness the 
author knew there and the deep peace that 
wilderness adventures can give. The author 
has an established reputation among Ameri- 
can naturalists and brings to his writing a 
recognizable kind of authenticity. Young 
readers as well as adult readers will find 
this handsomely illustrated book profitable 
and pleasant reading. 


Cristiani, Leon. Pierre Teilhard 
De Chardin. Macmillan, 1960. 130p. 
$3.25. 

This is a compact account of the life and 
opinions of a great scientist who was also a 
Jesuit philosopher. The author, a fellow 
religionist, is his subject’s uncritical ad- 
mirer. As a paleontologist, at least, Teil- 
hard has earned all the praise accorded him. 


E.uiott, Georce. Dramative Provi- 
dence in Macbeth. Princeton, 1960. 
252p. $5.00. 

An admirable inquiry into Shakespeare's 
use of Christian concepts particularly the 
distinction between remorse and Christian 
repentance. The complete play is carefully 
analyzed and the religious significance of 
the final scene with Young Siward and Mac- 
duff is clearly brought out in support of 
his thesis that Macbeth’s league with the 
powers of evil is the essential tragedy of 
the play. 


Gerson, Noet. Yankee from Ten- 
nessee. Doubleday, 1960. 382p. $4.50. 


The author in his note makes an excellent 
statement of the nature of this book. “I 
must stress, however, that the YANKEE 
FROM TENNESSEE is a novel, and does 
not pretend to be a biography. Although 
the characters are taken from real life, 
I have drawn characters and related in- 
cidents on the basis of my own interpreta- 


tions. To that extent, then, THE YANKEE 
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FROM TENNESSEE must be regarded as 
fiction, and as nothing else.” 


Kane, HARNETT. Gone Are_ the 
Days. Dutton, 1960. 344p. $12.50. 

Chiefly designed as a gift book. For a 
student of American history, or the South, 
its value lies chiefly in the illustrations; 
photographs and drawings have both been 
nicely reproduced. 


SHUMAKER, Wayne. Literature and 
the Irrational. Prentice Hall, 1960. 
275p. $6.50. 

Professor Shumaker has supplied a very 
useful summary and extension of the im- 
portant studies showing how literary art 
even in our age, rests upon primitive modes 
of feeling and thought. 


Philosophy and Religion 

THALHEIMER, ALVIN. Existential 
Metaphysics. Phil. Lib., 1960. 632p. 
$7.50. 

A striking and carefully annotated book 
on a vast theme. The author constructs his 
“philosophical system” and may remind 
readers of a modern Locke or Descartes. 


Reference 
PitpeL, Harriett AND Zavin, T. S. 
Rights and Writers. Dutton, 1960. 
384p. $7.50. 


Libel, privacy, copyright, protection of 
ideas, unfair competition, contracts, taxes 
and censorship in the U.S. today are treated 
in separate chapters incorporating Pilpel’s 
articles appearing in Publishers’ Weekly 
from March, 1955 to August 1959, with 
introductions by the compilers and citations 
of cases. Informative, but not a do-it-your- 
self handbook intended to make every man 
his own lawyer. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR AND JUNGEBLUT, 
Ann. Research in Reading During An- 
other Four Years. Educational Records 
Bureau, 1960. 226p. $3.00 Educational 
Records Bulletin, #75. 

This bulletin is the fourth issued by the 
Educational Records Bureau which sum- 
marizes research done in reading, covering 
research from 1930 to date. The present 


bulletin covers the period July 1953 through 
December 1957. 








Science and Mathematics 


BLUEMLE, ANDREW. Saturday Sci- 
ence. Dutton, 1960. 333p. $5.95. 


Exceptional presentation of current and 
frontier scientific developments by outstand- 
ing research scientists. Adapted from a 
series of Saturday lectures for talented 
secondary school youth sponsored by West- 
inghouse in the Pittsburgh area. Should be 
read by all who have the appropriate high 
school science background. The topics range 
through chemistry, mathematics and _ phys- 
ics. 


Boon, FREDERICK CHARLES. Com- 
panion to School Mathematics. 2nd ed. 
Longmans, 1960. 302p. $6.00. 


The book contains a wide variety of inter- 
esting mathematical ideas, historical and 
biographical notes. It can be read by the 
better high school junior or senior. It can 
serve the high school teacher as an excellent 
source of supplementary material. 


DisRAELI, Rosert. New Worlds 
Through the Microscope. Viking, 
1960. 175p. $4.00. 


Excellent as a self teaching guide for the 
beginning teen age microscopist. So many 
things are suggested and illustrated photo- 
graphically that the science oriented junior 
high school girl or boy will not lay the book 
down. 


GREENWOOD, Daviv. Nature of 
Science. Phil. Lib., 1960. 95p. $3.75. 


Excellent, high level, treatment of the 
role of linquistics in the formal (logical) 
sciences and the factual (empirical) 
sciences. The five readable essays in the 
volume have appeal to and provoke the 
thought of the mature mind. University 
level in approach. 


PoLtack, Puiip. Careers and Op- 
portunities in Science. Dutton, 1960. 
194p. $3.95. 

Revised edition of a popular book de- 
scribing the work and opportunities of 
scientists. Highly desirable for the guidance 
shelf of high school and college. 

Tuomas, Henry. Copernicus. Mess- 
ner, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 


Sympathetics and easily read biography 


derived from secondary sources. Particu- 
larly impressive is the author’s gift for plac- 
ing Copernicus in the context of his own 
time. Will appeal to older youth and adults 
with an amateur’s interest in astronomy and 
its developmert. 


Social Science 


Campin, Martin. Black Thursday. 
Dutton, 1960. 320p. $4.95. 


This work dramatically recreates the 
suspense and tragedy of a key World War 
II mission by B-17’s over Schwienfurt, 
Germany, October 14, 1943. The author 
weaves individualized bomber-crew experi- 
ences into a composite that portray with 
realism perhaps the most savage air battle 
America ever fought. 


CoLEMAN, KENNETH. Georgia His- 
tory in Outline. Univ. of Ga., 1960. 
126p. $1.75. 

Just what the title says it is, this little 
book will be of considerable use to those 
who teach Georgia school children. It is 


descriptive rather than analytical by na- 
ture. 


Cronyn, GeorceE. Primer on Com- 
munism. rev. ed. Dutton, 1960. 192p. 
$2.95. 


This volume is not a polemic but rather 
the revised edition of a handy reference for 
questions concerning the nature of com- 
munism and its system of government. The 
200 questions and answers are prepared by 
reputable political scientists who have great 
familiarity with the Communist system. 


Downey, CLirFrorD. Lee’s Last Cam- 
paign. Little, Brown, 1960. 415p. 
$6.00. 


In some ways paralleling Bruce Cotton’s 
writing from the Union side, this volume 
will appeal greatly to devotee’s of the lost 
cause. The writing is good and the battle 
maps useful. 


McKE vig, Martua. Hills of Yester- 
day. Dorrance, 1960. 117p. $3.50. 

This bright little volume captures the 
spirit of the Black Hills of Dakota and 
Sioux Indian lore. The legend of Old Lone- 
some the great eagle and his revenge on 
man lends an unending quality to the story. 
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Morris, RicHarb. Great Presidential 


Decisions. Lippincott, 1960. 413p. 
$7.50. 
This volume includes, essentially, the 


complete texts of thirty-four state papers 
from Washington to Eisenhower. The 
author's introduction and comments add 
much to the book’s value. More than a 
source book; this is a unique approach to 
the study of presidential leadership. 


MauRICE. 
Phil. 


PARMLEE, 
Modern Culture. 
1295p. $10.00. 


This is an all-encompassing volume of 77 
chapters. Its three general divisions deal 
in succession with the origins and early 
evolution of human culture, the emergence 
of modern culture, and geographical and 
functional factors in culture. A book for the 
mature reader. 


History of 
Lib., 1960. 


RANDALL, RutH Painter. Colonel 
Elmer Ellsworth. Little, Brown, 1960. 
295p. $5.00. 


Working largely from manuscript sources, 
Mrs. Randall has produced another of her 
fine studies of Civil War personalities. 
Elisworth was a commander of the U. S. 
Zouave Cadets of Chicago, the first U. S. 
officer killed in the war. 


STARS AND STRIPES (periodical). 
Story of World War II. McKay, 1960. 
504p. $5.95. 


This account has been compiled by the 
editor from the columns of The Stars and 
Stripes. The editor has neatly tied the 
many newspaper items together in a manner 
that makes a compelling account. Further 
interest is added with cartoons by Mauldin, 
Breger, and Baker. Altogether an unusual 
and worthwhile book. 


YEARNS, WILFRED. Confederate 
Congress. Univ. of Ga. Press, 1960. 
293p. $5.00. 


The product of extensive research, this 
monograph will be of value to both Civil 
War historians and students of government. 
The author concludes that, considering the 
circumstances the record of the Congress 
was commendable. 
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List 
ABRAHAM, WILLARD. Hand Book for 
the New Teacher. Rinehart, 1960. 60p. 
$1.00. 


Text 


WuHEELock, Freperic. Latin: An 
Introductory Course Base on Ancient 
Authors. 2nd ed. Barnes & Noble, 
1960. 377p. $4.00. 


A well-arranged text for those who begin 
the study of Latin in college. The basic 
practice exercises are derived from the writ- 
ings of Roman authors. The main emphasis 
is placed on learning to read Latin. This 
edition contains an additional section of 
reading material from Carullus, Cicero, 
Horace and others. 





For Grades 4-8 


THE GINN ARITHMETIC 

ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
Write-in texts for grades 4-6 
by Marks, Smart, Brownell, 
Sauble. Materials for grades 
7 and 8 by Archer and Bent- 
ley-Potts. 


For High School 
ENGLISH SKILLS (Gr. 9-12) 
Hook * Guild + Stevens 
LATIN AND THE ROMANS 
Jenkins +» Wagener 
NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 

NEW SECOND-YEAR 
FRENCH 
O’Brien + Lafrance 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH, REV. 
SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 
Staubach + Walsh 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta 5 


John T. Burrus, 
P. ©. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Anew concept in the teacher education world, 
if 0 T) @ Tl that of the “master teaching the apprentice” has 


been incorporated into a new series of practical 
teaching handbooks written to guide teachers 


Sg Sa 


these texts, well prepared and inexpensively 
priced should prove a valuable and practical 


leaching Sax 


Current Handbooks Available: 
“How to Teach and What to Avoid in the Social Studies” 
by Robert L. Schain, Social Studies Dept. Chairman 


“Discipline — How to Establish and Maintain It” 
by Robert L. Schain, Social Studies Dept. Chairman 


“Successful Science Teaching” 
by Milton S. Lesser, Science Dept. Chairman 


“Making Literature Lessons Live” 
by Murray Bromberg, English Dept. Chairman 


“Enriching Social Studies” 
by Murray Polner, Social Studies Instructor 


“Practical Classroom Testing” 
by Lillian C. Howitt, Assistant Principal 


“Science Experiences for New Elementary School Teachers” 
by Donald Salem, Elementary Science Instructor 


“Meaningful Mathematics Teaching” 
by Aaron Hankin, Mathematics Dept. Chairman 


“Successful Techniques for Teaching Reading in the 
Elementary School” by Caroline Foley Voghts, Reading Coordinator 


“Guidance Practices for Elementary School Teachers” 
by George T. Donaghue, Administrative Assistant 


“Tunes 'n Tales 'n Things for Children” 
by Robert O. Dillman and James S. Salmone, Music Instructors 


“Teaching the Third “R” 

by Minnie Rapkinand Lillian C. Howitt 

“ Audio-Lingual Techniques to Foreign Language Teaching” 
by Karl J. Grebanier, Language Instructor 


$1.75 per copy. Enclose Check or money order. 
Education Discount — 20% on 20 or more copies. 


TEACHERS PRACTICAL PRESS we. 


47 Frank Street @ Valley Stream, L. I., New York 








EDUCATION TEXTS FROM MACMILLAN 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education 

By John Dewey 

The new paper edition of this pioneer work in the philosophy of education is a 
complete and unabridged version of the original text, first published in 1916. In 
his classic study of the foundations and aims of American society, Dewey 
applies the philosophical ideas implicit in the concept of democracy to problems 
of education arising within our culture. 

1961 434 pages MP-38 $2.45 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Charles A. Bucher, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Physical 
Education, New York University; and Evelyn M. Reade, Professor of Physical 
Education and Chairman, Department of Health and Physical Education, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro. 

This text for methods courses in physical education provides a complete treat- 
ment of physical education in the elementary curriculum—its need, value and 
use—as an integral part of the total education of children. The text features 
100 tested activities as well as provisions for the exceptional child and discussions 
of activities progressively presented, the noon hour and free play periods, legal 
liability, and the advantages and disadvantages of competition for the elementary 
school child. 

1958 437 pages $5.50 





GIFTED CHILDREN: Their Psychology and Education 

By Maurice F. Freehill, Director of Psychological Services and Research and 
Professor of Psychology, Western Washington College of Education 

A detailed treatment of the psychological and educational principles appropriate 
to gifted children is presented in this distinguished new text. Stress is placed 
upon the integral relation between gifted education and the total educational 
system. By emphasizing the typically, rather than the unusually gifted child, the 
author has achieved great flexibility in meeting individual differences and ap- 
plicability to a-wide range of teaching situations. 

1961 412 pages $5.50 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


By John Heisley Jenny, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
in the Division of Instruction of the Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 

This one-volume, introductory text is designed to give a comprehensive treat- 
ment of physical, health, and recreation education in relation to the needs of an 
overall educational program. ee ear Ee principles, the text excludes extensive 
discussion of methods or materials of instruction. It is directed to students pro- 
fessionally interested in the history and development of physical, health, and 
recreation education and the requirements and opportunities in the three fields. 
1961 332 pages $5.00 
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